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Rates. 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN LYTTELTON, 


BISHOP OF CARLISLE, AND OSBALDESTON, 
BISHOP OF LONDON. 


We are indebted to the kindness of Lorp Lytrer- 
TON for the opportunity of publishing the following 
amusing specimens of episcopal correspondence 
which arose on the translation of Dr. Richard 
Osbaldeston, who had been consecrated Bishop of 
Carlisle on Oct. 4, 1747, to the see of a ey 
Dr. Lyttelton, the Dean of Exeter, being there- 
upon appointed to the see of Carlisle (he was 
consecrated at Whitehall on March 21,1762), natu- 
rally called upon his predecessor to pay for the 
dilapidations at Rose Castle, the episcopal resi- 
dence. This did not please Dr. Osbaldeston; and 
the controversy on the subject of repairs, sour 
claret, and port wine that had to be strained 
before it could be used, make up a very pretty 
quarrel. 

Honrd Sir, 

I Cannot help troubling yt Lordship, as I think it 
my Duity to Let you know how things are hear, & I 
know not how to Fe to get this house in any order 
for i. Lordships Coming, hear is a great deail wants to 
be Done, Severall windows being very Bad, Ready to fall, 
Severall Dores not fit to Stand, Espeachily in y* Brew- 
house, where y* Derns & Dore are Just Downe, y* flowrs 
Extraimly bad, in Sume of y* Rums Large hols & Sunk 
Just Ready to Brack heoeeh. I wold be glad to know 
if thay are to Continue as thay be till yt Lordship Coms, 
or if thay are to be mended. I have Considred abought 





Hanging y* Rums, & as there is Space betwine y° walls 
& Hangings, & y* Rats are very so very plenty thay 
will most Li —— y® Hangins at y* first putting up ; 
& I find all y* Bords yousd abought this house are from 
y* Trees Cut downe hear. if I Could get Some thin Bords 
to put y® Paper upon it wold be Dryar & Secure from 

Rats, & I belive not much more Expence. But wold be 
glad to know if y* — aproves of this way. I am 
very Loth to Trouble y* Lordship with what I Sopose 
cannot be Recalld, yet I think it my Duity to Say y* 
Lordship has not had Justes Done you in y* appraisment 
of y* Goods, it is not Possabil forme to menchon how 
many yousless & Worthless things hear be, but hear is a 
ould painted oyle Cloth with very great hols in it; y* 
maid in y* House says it never was yousd in y* Late 
Bishops time, but Cramd into a Littel Closset ; it is of no 
valle, but it is valled to y* Lordship at 12 shelings, there 


| is fore plain Shelves in a Closet by y™ Lordships Bed- 


chamber maid of y® Bords, timber Cut Down hear; I 
belive a man wold put them up in two Days, thay are 
vailled at 3/. 10s. 0d.—in Shorrt it is all of a peece, y* Best 
& only furniture fit for y* Lordship is ye Mahogony 
Tables & Drayrs, & 12 very ordenery Chiars in y* Best 
Paller, but new by ye Last Bishop. ear was not a pot or 
Saspan in y* Kitchen but what was as Black with inside as 
with out, Eait out with Rust & Canker. I have Sent 
them all to be tind, which will be a great Expence, but 
till one was done wee Cold not Dress abit of meat fit to 
Eate. I gave y* Lordship account of y* Beads before, I 
only wish y* Lordship uld Seein them when I Did, 
thay are all aird & Cleand as well as they Can be, but 
thay will only be ould Rags: this is atrue a Count, 
which [ have beein very uneasey abought wheather I 
should Let y* Lordship know till you Came, but feard I 
might be Blamd if I did not. Pardon me Sir if I have 
Done Rong. y* Chimlys have not beein Sweept for 
Severall years past till now; y* iry things that must 


nessairy 
be Bought, as mops, all Sorts of Brushes, Dust pans, & 


, 
other things, will Caust more thin I Could wish, but I 
will bye no more then is at present needfull. Bacon 
hear is not Burnt but Scalded as in Devon & Cornwell, 
& not Better. I am afraid what I Sent from Exeter will 
be Spoyld by y* Length of time being packd up close, as 
well as y* Sweetmeats, but it Cannot be helpd. Per- 
mitte me, Sir, to wish y* Lordship health & Subcribe my 
Self y" Most Dutifull faithfull obedint Humble Servant, 
J. TURNER. 
Rose, 

June 10, 1762. 

M* Nickonal & her neece Calld hear to Inquiar after 
y* Lordship’s health, & Invited me to Come to See them. 
her Mother is alive but weeck, & has Lost her memory a 
good Deail. 

Pardon my Bad Riting, I Cannot get a Pen to Rite. 


Copy of my Letter to y* Br of London. 
Rose Castle, Aug*t 12, 1762, 
My Lord, 


Mr Denton having delivered the Key of the Cellar 
to my Butler on our Arrival here, containing the Wine 
I bought of your Lordship, on comparing them with the 
List you gave me, a greater quantity —_ to have 
been charged, & paid for by me, than the Cellar contains, 
the particulars of which are stated in the enclosed Paper, 
and some of the Wines also that I paid for as sound & 
good, prove as sour as Verjuice. * Denton attended 
my Butler when he counted the Bottles, & tasted the 
Liquors, so, if your Lordship has any doubt of the truth 
of these facts, Denton can fully verify them. When I 
talked last with your Lordship about the Dilapidations, 
you desired me when I got to Rose to have all Repara- 
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tions made that I found necessary both within & without 
doors ; but knowing my own Ignorance in these matters, 
& consequently fearing that 1 might injure your Lord- 
ship or my Self had | trusted solely to my own Judge- 
ment in this affair, I therefore order’d Ben. Railton to 
view the Premisses and make an Estimate (Railton being 
as I am told an intelligent honest man, & one whom you 
used to employ your Self on many occasions). This 
Estimate had been finished & transmitted to your Lord- 
ship before this time, if the Plummer could have been 
procured who is to examine the Lead in & upon the 
Castle, but we have been forced to wait some time for 
him, & probably must do so some days longer. 7 

Iam glad to hear from Dr Parker that your Lordship 
has found so much benefit by your Journey to Hutton 
Bushel, & remain, My Lord, 

Your Aff. Brother 
& humble Servant, 
C. CARLISLE. 

I should have been obliged to your L4**ip to have told 
me that you would not leave your Chaplain’s old Sur- 
plice in the Chapel here, that a new one might have been 
provided agt my coming. My Chaplain has been forced 
to read Prayers without one ever since I came, & this in 
the sight of half the County who have been to visit me. 


My Lord, 

I am concerned that the wine in the Cellar your 
Lordship purchased shou’d not contain the number of 
bottles sold, and that part of it shou’d be turned sour; 
as these misfortunes have happened, I shal be very ready 
to allow you the money you demand on that account to 
be paid you by Denton; I desire the bottles and sour 
wine described may be returned to him, and given to 
friends of mine, who, I doubt not, will have a grateful 
remembrance of me even for vinegar. 


After seriously attending to the real Interest of the | 


Bishoprick of Carlisle for many years during my Incum- 
bency, for the sake of myself and successors, and disburs- 
ing 10002. (if I say double that sum, I believe I do not 
err) for improvements in the house at Rose Castle and 
elsewhere, f aia not expect to be called upon, in the rude 
manner I was, for Dilapidations, nor to have the like de- 
mand renewed by your Lordship’s letter of the 12" instant, 
after I had told you I shou’d be ready to comply with 
any thing reasonable for that purpose: a generous mind 
that sees and considers the House, offices, and revenues 
of that Bishoprick in it’s present state, and is informed of 
the condition these were in when I entered upon it, I 
think can have no pretence to proceed against me in the 
manner intimated by you; By your eyes you see the 
condition of the House, &c., and if your friend behind 
the Curtain will not, I appeal to the stones and repairs 
in every office, and to the beams and wainscot in such 
rooms as I beautified, to do me Justice, Look but at the 
gate of your Castle, or out of it, and almost every thing 
you view will in some measure bear testimony to the 
truth of what I assert. 

There was a security given to me for the price of wood 
sold, to be laid out in buildings for improving that part 
of the Demesn called Lingy Park, and contracts made with 
artificers for erecting such buildings. Denton negotiated 
that affair; and when you think proper, I shal with 
pleasure transmit it to him, that he may receive the 
money and pay the workmen, for I always proposed to 
disburse the sum received, and neither to gain nor lose 
by these bargains. 

I am, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s affectionate 
brother and humble servant, 

Hutton Bushel, Ric. Lonpowx. 
Augt 18*, 1762, 


! 





After this long letter I shou’d not have added any 
thing further, had not your Postscript called upon me to 
vindicate myself from the reproach of not leaving the 


| Surplices I had at York: in answer to this, I tell you] 











found none at Rose, nor indeed Books, Cushions, or other 
Furniture proper for the Chapel, which, with part of the 
Communion Plate I left there, was not of less expence to 
me than the sum of 100/., and this I judge the County of 
Cumberland knows, and is visible to that half of it that 
has visited you. 





Copy of my 2¢ Letter to y* Br of London. 
Rose Castle, Sep‘ 6*», 1762, 
My Lord, 

I have recieved your Letter & y* Money from Mr 
Denton on the Cellar Account, to whom my Butler is 
ready to deliver the Ten Bottles of sour wine for a Pre 
sent to your Cumberland Friends agreable to your Lord- 
ship’s express Directions. As I take it for granted you 
would not compliment your Friends with such Liquor, if 
you credit y* account I gave you of it; consequently by 
ordering it to be disposed of in this manner, vour Lordshp 
undoubtedly believes & means to insinuate that I mis- 
represented y* condition of your Claret in order to throw 
it back on your hands, which carries in it so mean a sus 
= as raises my Contempt more than my Anger, As 

bought y* wines of you at y* price set by your own Ap- 

raiser, and that merely for your convenience, (the stock 

sent from Exeter being much larger than I can use in 
some years) I could not think myself under any Obii- 
gation to let your Lordship pocket y* money I had paid 
you for good wine & which proved stark naught, no more 
than for wine reckon’d to me which did not exist. I had 
cause enough to complain of your other wines, y* Port 
being so foul that every Bottle must be filter’d before it 
can be drunk, and this circumstance your own Butler 
acquainted mine with before we left London, wherefore 
your Lordship could hardly be a stranger to it; but as1 
could make tolerable shift with it, I said nothing in my 
Letter to your Lordship about it, tho’ sh¢ have been very 
glad to have return’d that & all y* rest of your wines, for 
less money than I paid for them. 

Your Lords? is pleased to tell me, “that after attend- 
ing to the real Interest of the Bishoprick of Carlisle for 
many years for y* sake of yourself & successors, & dis- 
bursing i000/. (and perhaps double that Sum) in Improve- 
ments in y* House at Rose Castle & elsewhere, you did 
not expect to be call’d upon in the rude manner you was, 
for Dilapidations, nor to have the like Demand renew'd 
by my Letter of y* 12 inst. after having told me you 
should be ready to comply with anything reasonable for 
that purpose.” 

As this contains a pretty strong Charge of Rudeness & 
Incivility in me towards your Lordship, in my Applica- 
tion for Dilapidations, Let us see how justly it can be 
deduced from y* words of my Letter on which it is prin- 
cipally grounded. The words are these (viz.) “ When I 
last talk’d with your Lordsh? about y* Dilapidations, you 
desired me, when I got to Rose, to have all Reparations 
made that I found necessary both within & without 
doors; but knowing my own Ignorance in these matters, 
& consequently fearing that I might injure your Lordsh? 
or myself had I trusted solely to my own Judgment in 
this Affair, I therefore order’d Ben. Railton to view y* 
Premises & make an Estimate (Railton being, as I am 
told, an intelligent honnest man & one whom you 
used to employ yourself on many occasions). This Esti- 
mate had been finished & transmitted to your Lordsh? 
before this time if ye Plummer could have been procured, 
who is to survey y* Lead in & upon y* Castle; but we 
have been forced to wait some time for him, & probably 
must do sometime longer.” ° 











as | 
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Now as this is every Word in my Letter that relates 
to y® point in question, your Lordship must have a strange 
Propensity to take offence where none is offer’d, or be 
very sharp sighted indeed to point out a single expres- 
sion that even borders on Rudeness or Ill-breeding; But 
tis y* application itself & not y* mode of making it, we 
your Lordship really means by a Rude Attack upon 
vou. That this is not a chimerical but a well grounded 
opinion, I am convinced by your having brought y* like 
charge against my Secretary in London, M* Pearson, of 
having treated you rudely when he deliver’d my message 
to your Lordship concerning y* Dilapidations: for on my 
mentioning it to him in consequence of your Complaint 
to me against him, He solemnly denied y* Charge of In- 
civility or Disrespect towards your Lordship, but affirm’d 
that you express’d great Anger on his barely delivering 
my message, y® purport of which ‘tis necessary for me 
here to refresh your memory with. 

After I had paid you 400/. & upwards for y* Stock & 
Furniture here at Rose, which, agreeable to y* usual way 
of dealing on these occasions, permit me to say, your 
Lordsh? ought to have declined taking till y* Dilapida- 
tion Account was settled; Mr. Pearson had my orders 
to wait upon you & acquaint your Lordship, that I sh¢ 
soon write to Carlisle & commission somebody there to 
take a view of y* Episcopal House, &c. in order to esti- 
mate y* Dilapidations, but would defer it till I knew 


whether or not your Lordship would chuse to appoint | 


another on your side to accompany mine in this business. 
Civil as this Proposal was, you rejected it with Disdain, 
& treated it as a high Affront offer'd to you; but surely, 
my Lord, it deserv’d a better Reception, tho’ you might 


not think fit to comply with it; especially as my be- | 


haviour to your Lordship in this instance was so very 
lifferent, in point of Civility, from yours to me not long 
before on a similar occasion, I mean, when you so 
hastily order’d all your Goods here to be appraised with- 


out vouchsafing to acquaint me with it, and on y* Inven- | 


tury being return’d to you prized lower than you ex- 
pected, your Lordship instantly order’d every thing to be 
sold at a publick survey. How unkind & unpolite this 
was to your Successor, I leave any candid man to judge; 


tut tho’ I was not insensible to it, yet I readily over- | 


look’t it as y® effect of Passion & Disappointment, .& 
immediately offer’d, in case your Lordship would coater- 
mand y* Sale, to be at y* Expence of sending a Man 


rom Durham, to meet another of your own appointing to | 


make a joint Valuation, & take y® whole as they sh¢ 
Appraize it. This reasonable Proposal your Lordship at 
last complied with, but not without some reservations in 
your own Favour. 

The next Charge your Letter contains, is a strong in- 
sinuation of my having made an ungratefull & ungener- 
vous Return to your Lordship by demanding Dilapidation 


Money after you had attended so many years to y* real | 
Interest of ye Bishoprick of Carlisle for y* sake of yourself 


\ 


Successors, § disbursing 10001, (or perhaps 20001.) in 
Improvements at Rose § elsewhere, Now though I am 
as thankfull for any Improvements your Lordship has 
made as Man can be, & as ready to make all proper Re- 
turn, yet when y¢ merit of them is carried to so extrava- 
gant a Height, that I am to be precluded from all De- 
mand of Dilapidation Money, unless some little Trifle, in 
consideration of y* great Obligation you are pleased to 
insinuate I owe you on this account, I have a right to 
remind your Lordship that when ye 2502. you recieved 
from Br Flemings Executors, & several Hundreds more 
you raised by y* Fall of Wood on ye Episcopal Lands 
are brought to account, a considerable Defalcation must 
be made from y* Sum total of your Disbursements in 
Improvements: But after all my Lord, supposing you 
had expended during a long course of years one or two 


Thousand pounds over & above what you recieved, am I 
to pay you so expensive a Complement as to make no 
Demand for Dilapidations, though they amount to two 
or three Hundred pounds on y® fairest Calculation, be- 
cause you have been a Benefactor to y* Bishoprick ? 
Your Lordship I am sure has set me a very different Ex- 
ample (and can I follow a better) in having demanded 
& recieved 250/. from y* Executors of your Predecessor 
for Dilapidations, & yet He was a good Benefactor to this 
See; and at this hour you are suing Br Sherlocks Exe- 
cutor (& very rightly so) for Dilapidations, notwith- 
standing the Bishop expended above 2000/. in Improve- 
ments at Fulham. 

As to y® Improvements your Lordship made in y* 
Revenues of the Bishoprick, you had the full benefit of 
them, & several years Enjoyment of your other Improve- 
ments in & about Rose Castle. Had you left any Leases 
open for the benefit of your Successor, that you might 
have avail’d yourself of before your Translation to Lon- 
don, your Lordship might have pleaded an Exemption 
from Dilapidations with somewhat a better grace. That 
generous & good Prelate Be Thomas of Winchester left 
a Lease worth five or six Hundred pounds for his Suc- 
cessor at Peterborough ; which he might have fill’d up, 
& yet He paid Dilapidations: the like did M™ Madox to 
y® present Bishop of Worcester, & others that I could 
name, where y® deceas’d Bishops had been great Benefac- 
tors to their respective Sees, but these Instances are 
sufficient to shew how constant & invariable y* Practice 
is, & consequently how unjustly you reproach me with 
want of Gratitude & Generosity on this occasion. 

The Jealousy & Suspicion you express with regard 
to Mr Nicholson, of his having privately encouraged me, 
out of Malice to your Lordship, to bring a Demand upon 
you for Dilapidations, is as ill founded as your Charge of 
Rudeness & Ingratitude ; for I wrote to Denton a month 
before I came to Rose & order’d him to employ Railton 
to survey y* Castle, &c.; and in no one Instance to charge 
a single Article, but where myself or my Executors 
would be liable in case of my Removal or Death. for y*, 
truth of this I Appeal to Mt Denton, who has my Letter 
& will transmit it to your Lordship, whenever you 
chuse to call for it. 

What your Lordship means by styling Mr Nicholson in 
your Letter my Friend behind y* Curtain, I don’t well 
understand. his Situation certainly puts him above any 
Dependance on your Lip, & consequently indifferent 
whether you are pleased or displeased with giving me his 
advice on any point I may think fit to consult him upon. 
On y* other hand, surely your Lordship can’t suppose, 
that because you have taken a’ Pique ag* him, I avoid 
having any open Connection for fear of giving you Of- 
fence, but am secretly directed by him, If this is your 
meaning, I must be free to tell your Lordship, that | 
disdain such low and mean Conduct, or did my Interest 
ever so much depend upon it, would I adopt your Resent- 
ments or those of any man living. Having indeed dis- 
cover'd in y* course of my Transactions with your Lord- 
ship, y* Jealousy you entertain’d of this Gentleman, & 
being desirous, if possible, of settling all things smicably 
with you, I would not even request him to take « view of 
ye Goods & Furniture here before I agreed with your 
Lordship for them, though He was y* only Person in this 
Country I had any reason to confide in, being an entire 
Stranger to every one else; but what abundant Cause I 
now find to repent of my Delicacy towards you in this 
instance, is too late for me to point out to your Lordship. 

I am, my Lord, 
Your Obedt Humb. Ser*, 
CHa: CARLISLE. 

P.S. What your Lordship is pleas’d to call a Reproach 

from me on your taking away y* Surplices, had you con- 
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sider’d my words with Candour and Temper, would have 
appear’d at most a mild complaint for removing them 
without acquainting me with it ; as I naturally expected 
to find a Surplice —— 4 rest of y* Chapel Furniture, 
I gave away my own at Exeter, & my Chaplain has been 
forced to appear without one till yesterday, which was no 
very decent Sight in a Bishop’s Chapel. 





My Lord, 

I am very ready, as I have always signified to you, 
to make all reasonable acknowledgments for Dilapida- 
tions, if there be any at Rose Castle. the sum mentioned 
in the estimate inclosed in your last letter, tho’ seemingly 
demanded, I suppose, is not expected to be paid, as it 
never will be by 

My Lord, 


Your most humble servant, 
Ric. Lonpon. 
Falham, 
Sep® 26% 1762. 

The Table Cloath and Napkin inquired after some time 
ago, was by mistake sent with other Linen hither. it is 
now found, and shal be restored to yeu in London this 
winter, where all other disputes may be amicably ad- 
justed. 





Copy of my 3¢ Letter to y* Br of London. 
Hagley, Worcest'shire, 
Oct. 9%, 1762, 
My Lord, 


I have your Letter’ of y* 26% ult. in which you tell | 


me, “that you are ready to make all reasonable acknow- 
ledgments for Dilapidations if there be any at Rose 
Castle, but will never pay the Sum mention’d in ye Esti- 
mate, tho’ seemingly demanded.” 

That my sending your Lordship y* original Estimate 
was no other than a civil manner of notifying to you 
what my Demand for Dilapidations amounts to, is very 
certain, and as at y* same time I inform’d your Lordshp 
that y* Appraisers had my positive orders not to insert a 
single Article, but where myself or Executors would be 
—~ ~ in case of my Removal or Death, your LordP 
can hardly suppose so just & reasonable a Claim will be 
waived, because your Lordship thinks fit, without vouch- 
safing to point out any one Article which is over rated 
or that ought not to be inserted, peremptorily to declare 
that you will not pay y* sum demanded. 

If my Demand is r ble & just, your Lordship 
must be guilty of manifest Injustice in refusing to comply 
with it. If it be not so, shew me in what particular in- 
stances, and I am ready to give up that part of y* De- 
mand ; but as much as [ hate Contention, and endeavour 
—_ to y° Apostles direction, to live peaceably with 

Men, your Lords? is greatly mistaken if you imagine 
I will tamely submit to suffer a considerable Loss in my 
Dilapidations, especially after what I have allready sus- 
tained in y* purchase of your Furniture, because it is 
your Will & Pleasure that ! shall do so. 
I am, &c. 





My Lord, 


It was my intention, for your ease and mine, to have | 


closed any further co nee with you by letter, till 
we meet in London, that there all matters in dispute be- 
tween us might be amicably finished, as I hope they will 
be, not indeed upon the plan of the extraordinary esti- 
mate sent me for Dilapidations, which seents to me to 
contain many articles that can never be allowed in that 
account, and to signify that the estimaters did not know 
what Dilapidations are. 


I repent as much as you can, that you had any part of 
my Furniture, &c., by which I have suffered much. 

I shal add nothing further, but refer you to this and my 
former letter, to assure you that I shal be ready, when 
in London, to accommodate all differences with you in a 
friendly manner ; if this does not satisfy you, use your 
will and pleasure. I am, 

My Lord, 
Your most humble servant, 
Ric. Lompox. 
Bath, Oct® 18 1762. 





Copy of my fourth Letter to y* Br of London. 


Old Burl. Street, Nov™ 10%, 1762, 
My Lord, 

I had your Letter of y* 18 ult. some time before I 
left Hagley, wherein you express an Inclination that all 
matters in dispute between us might sleep till we met in 
London, & then they might be amicably adjusted. 

As I was equally desirous with your Lordship to pursue 
gentle rather than violent methods, I avoided troubling 
you with any more Letters on this disagreeable subject, 
nor sh¢ do now, could I have met your Lordship in Thrif 
Street, where I call’d yesterday im hopes of seeing you, 
but as your Servant inform’d me that you reside allto- 
gether at Fulham, I must so far resume y* Correspond- 
ence as to beg to know of your Lordship what method 
you propose taking in order to settle y* differences be- 
| tween us? The only reasonable one seems to be, by re- 
| ferring the Dilapidation Estimate to two Friends, one to 
| be named by your Lordship & the other by me. 

It may be of importance to both of us, but will cer- 
tainly be so to your Lordship, that y* Dilapidations be 
settled soon, for ye House suffers by every Storm (a 
whole window & much Glass beside Setee blown out of 
y* Frames before I left Rose), and the Banks of y* River 
(allready in a ruinous condition), will recieve much more 
damage by y* winter Torrents, & y* Demand on this 
Article be proportionably increased. 

Your Lordship never madeany Answer to my Proposal 
with regard to y* Money remaining in M* Railton’s & y* 
other Contractors’ hands for y* last Fall of Wood you 
made in & about Rose. I should hope that, as well as y* 
Dilapidation Estimate, may come under amicable con- 
sideration; and y* rather, as I have, manifestly in my 
own wrong, permitted Mt How & Ce to cut & carry away 
my Timber, in consideration of his having paid your 
Lordship a good Fine where none was ever paid before, 
w he told me himself he would not have paid, unless 
Timber had been granted him for building y* House for 
y* Forge Men, &c. 

As your Lordship apprehends you are a Sufferer by 
my having purchased your Furniture at y* appraised 
price, I shall be much obliged to you to return me y* 
Money I paid your Lordship on that Article, notwil 
standing y* Expence I have been at in new Tinning 
every bit of y* Kitchen Furniture & other reparations; 
and you shall then have it all deliver’d to your ofder & 
sent to Fulham or 5 at a publick Survey. 

am 
Your Lordships 
Obed* Hum. Sert, ac 








AN ERROR IN “FABYAN’S CHRONICLES.” 

There is a singular error in the dates of the 
reign of Edward III. in Fabyan’s Chronicles, which 
seems to have escaped the notice of the editor, 
| Sir H. Ellis, and which is of some importance. 
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The year of our Lord is given wrongly during 
nearly the whole of the reign, and this may easily 
mislead a reader who trusts to this author. I am 
referring to the edition of 1811, wherein the 
reader, by turning to p. 441, will find the entry, 
“Anno Domini . m.ccc.xxx . John Pountnay — 
Anno Domini m.ccc.xxx1; Anno V,” meaning 
that the fifth year of Edward’s reign began in the 
last-mentioned date—viz. 1331 (Jan. 25.) But on 
the next page we have the following entry : “ Anno 
Domini m.ccc.xxxI—Anno Domini M.ccc.XXXxII; 
Anno VII,” which is as much as to say that the 
next year to the fifth year was the seventh. 
The sth year, in fact, is simply lost sight of, and 
the error is continued down to the very end of 
the reign. One consequence is that the years are 
wrongly calculated down to the end of the reign ; 
another is that Edward’s reign is made a year 
longer than it was. He died in the fifty-first year 
of his reign, having reigned fifty years and about 
five months; but at p. 487 of Fabyan we have 
the entry, “ Anno lii.” The regnal years and 
mayor's years are difficult to arrange, because they 
began at different times. Fabyan begins the 
reign by passing over the mayoralty of Chickwell, 
and calls Betayne the first mayor; whereas he 
was not elected till October, 1327, when Edward 
had reigned about nine months. This explains 
the expression on p. 439—“In the ende of y* 
firste yere of this kynge Edwarde, & begynnynge 
of this mayres yere”; where “this mayre” is 
the first one, the above-named Betayne. But, if 
he begins to reckon thus, he should have con- 
tinued it. By the same reckoning the fourth 
mayor would be elected in the end of the fourth 
year of the king; yet on p. 441 we read—“In 
this .iiii. mayres yere, & ende of y* thyrde yere of 


thys kynge,” where for thyrde we must certainly | 


read fourth. In the same way, the battle of Creasy 
is said to have taken place in the twenty-first year 
of Edward’s reign, but it was fought during the 
twentieth (1346). And so on throughout. 

By way of further example, let me explain the 
entry on p. 480. We there find “ Anno Domini . 
u.ccc.Ixviii. John Chychester— Anno Domini. 
m.coc.lxix . Anno xliiii.” This refers, not to the 
44th, but to the 43rd year, from Jan. 1369 to 
Jan. 1370, towards the close of which—viz. in 
October 1369, Chichester was elected as mayor. 
Ifence the entry, under this year, of the death of 
Queen Philippa (Aug. 15, 1369). It follows that 
Chichester was still mayor in April 1370, as is 
proved also by a notice of him as mayor in that 
very month and year in Riley’s Memorials of Lon- 
don, p. 344. Hence follows the complete solution 
of the date of Piers the Plowman. When Lang- 
land mentions 1370 as Chichester’s year he ‘is 
right enough. I have said, at p. xxxii. of the pre- 
face to text A of the poem, that “our author 
seems to be a year wrong.” But I am glad to 








find that the error lies, not with Langland, but 
with Fabyan ; and the date of the second version 
of the poem is irrefragably proved to be later 
than 1370. Other indications point to the year 
1377 as the date thereof. 
Water W. SKeat. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


THE SEVEN SORTS OF GAME; THE SEVEN 
TRADES; AND THE SEVEN ROPES IN A SHIP. 

I make a note of a curious piece of information 
recently given to me by an old man in my rambles. 
He asked me if I knew how many sorts of game 
there were; to which I replied in the negative. 
Secondly, if I knew how many trades there were; 
upon which I said, “Oh! no end of them.” 
Thirdly, he asked if I knew how many ropes there 
were in a ship; to which my reply was the con- 
fident one that there was only one rope in a ship, 
namely, the bucket-rope, all other ropes (as lands- 
men would call them) having distinct names, 
such as stays, braces, halyards, &c. In fact, the 
last is the question we have been advised to ask 
itinerant beggars in the garb of sailors, with the 
view of testing their sincerity. 

My questioner then said: “ All wrong! there 
are only seven sorts of game, only seven trades, 
and seven ropes in a ship.” Thereupon he gave 
me the following items: — 

The seven sorts of game: 1. Cock Robin; 2. 
Woodcock; 3. Hare; 4. Partridge; 5. Grouse; 
6. Snipe; 7. Heron. 

It is rather odd to find our old nursery friend 
Cock Robin included, and, indeed, taking the 
first place among game; but it should be remem- 
bered that Cock Robin is one of the most plucky 
and desperate fighters of the volatiles, and our 
old nursery legend seems to uphold the fact of hie 
invincibility in the ordinary way of bird-fighting 
by informing us that he was killed by the s 
with a “bow and arrow.” Another remark may 
be made as to the exclusion of the other species 
of birds now classed among game; but the above 
standard seems to have been established at a 
remote period before foreign importations of game 
birds, their crossings (one result being our famous 
game-cock), and the regulations by Acts of Par- 
liament. 

The seven trades: 1. Sweep; 2. Whitesmith ; 
3. Cordwainer; 4. Shoemaker; 5. Mason; 6. 
Cabinetmaker; 7. Wheelwright. 

Here we must make a few observations. Cord- 
wainer is a well-known City term, applied to the 
Company of Shoemakers, obviously derived from 
the French word of the same significance—cor- 
donnier. Secondly, the fourth trade, shoemaker, 
is not a repetition, but means a shoer of horses, 
or what we now call a blacksmith. Finally, it is 
odd that we should have in the list cabinetmaker 
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instead of carpenter; although, perhaps, the fact 
points to the remoteness of the standard, since 
the original carpenters could only have been 
makers of cabins, of which the word cabinet is the 
French diminutive; but how the French word 
cordonnier should be adopted, and neither char- 
pentier, nor menuisier, nor ébéniste, should have 
come into vogue, is somewhat of a puzzle. 

The seven ropes in a ship: 1. Bucket-rope; 
2. Man-rope; 5. Buoy-rope; 4. Foot-rope ; 5, 
Swab-rope; 6. Bilge-rope; 7. Head-rope. 

I think it unnecessary to explain the uses of all 
these ropes ; but now that they have been brought 
to my remembrance after many voyages, in which 
I have rendered myself familiar with all nautical 
knowledge, it has been a matter of surprise to me 
that, with everybody else, I have been content 
with the answer of “only one rope on board ship, 
namely, the bucket-rope,” in testing a sailor.* 


Ss. 





OLD CLEVELAND WORDS. 


In going over the extracts given by Young in 
his History of Whitby (pp. 920-928) from Com- 
potus and Roll of Disbursements connected with 
the abbey, I find the following entries, all more or 
less interesting, and of several of which I shall be 
glad to meet with illustration or explanation : — 

De j franke vend-apd. Semar, xx*. [A fat hog]? | 

De forheug or forheng, viij*. [?} 

De Northsefare pcexxviij helings prec, xxj ix® vj4, 
[* Large codfish.” Hal.} 

De quibus in horaell, coxxvut. [?] 

De holfare, vi" vj* xj*. 

De allec, vend. landherigfare, x\viij* v*. [? | 

Northsefare I take to be fishing expeditions made 
to the ocean or North Sea. Holfare is, I believe, 
hav-fare, or the deep-sea fishery, a term still pre- 
served in the name applied to the long line em- 

loyed in the said fishery, which is sounded 
so and spelt haavre by Young, p. 821. Land- 
herigfare I am unable to explain. 

De di. quart. blandkorne vend. (apd. Aton), xiij*, [Our 
Cleveland blencorn, or meslin. | 

Itm. p. ij reynys, ij polys, et i hedstall, xxiij¢. [?] 
_ Itm. p. seryng uni’ equi et cura alterius, xxij¢. [? fir- 
ing. 

Foe. comer. panis et servis, i Aympe, ii* vi‘. 

The word kympe or kymp occurs three or four 
times, and I think it is scarcely doubtful that our 
still commonly used word kimlin is a direct deri- 
vative from it. Comp. Sw.-D. kimma, a tub or 
large wooden vessel with a top, to keep meal, 
butter, &c. in, Aimb, the stave of a barrel; EK. chimb. 

P. canmset squwill subulco vi". [ Cleveland can, and 
swill, a shallow, loosely made wicker basket. ] 

Itm. p. viii. floks, x4, 





* The same informant stated that the word sailor, or 
rather perhaps sailer, was originally applied to the maker 
of sails for windmills. 








Halliwell gives flock, a hurdle, as a Devonshire 
word ; and I believe the floks of 1394 to be what 
are now called fleedks (written flakes in my Cleye- 
land Glossary) by our Dalesfolk. 

It. p. i. skowp willo plumar, vit. [Scoop (of lead); pro- 
nunciation unaltered. | 

It. p. i. hamerton ad portand. aquam, vi‘, [?] 

Itm., p. ligaturis obbar, dni Abbis, iij*. [? 

Itm. p. strom p. le brewhous, iiij*. 


Halliwell gives “ Strom, an instrument to keep the 
malt in the vat,” on Ray’s authority. The modern 
Cleveland form of the word is, I am told, stum or 
stom, which originates in the customary metathesis 
of r and its vowel, followed by what is almost a 
pronunciational absorption of the consonant, as in 
dozz or duzz for drose, dozzle for drizzle, &c. 


Itm. p. i. vase. p, muskilvat. 


I suspect (as in several other places) a misread- 
ing, muskilvat for maskilvat. In the Finchale 
Priory Inventory the form is maskefat. 


Itm. p. ii, palys dno Abbi, vit, 
Itm. p. i. bolt clath dno Abbi, viii". 


Tam uncertain about palys, though from the 
bolt-cloth mentioned immediately below it would 
appear not unreasonable to refer to Halliwell’s 
“ Paly. A roll of bran such as is given to hounds”; 
 naly of brynne,” Promp. Pary. 


It. s'vientib3z portant. Ayds ap. Dunsl., vi‘. 

It. p. vm Ayds de Newham, xx*. [ Kid, a small faggot 
of brushwood. | 

It. uni homini qui ludebat cum Jak, vit, [?] 

It. i par. beds (pair of beads), xx*. 

It. ad contribution. p. le oys, lvij* iv’. [?] 

It. paietto aule ad socular. per vices, ij*. [?] 

It. paietto Celerarii ad togam, xvj*. 

P. purgation. uni’ gunsy, xij". [No doubt gon3e, A.-S, 
gong, gang, a privy. ] 

Itm. p. i. sproyscay (?) dno Abbi, xij". 

Itm. p. i. horslok ad Wodhous garth, viij@. [?] 

Itm. p. i band ad fenestr. camere Abbis, j*. [ Cleveland, 
a pair o’ bands=a hinge, comprising both parts }. 

Itm. p. i bunchis ad fenestr. dormitorii, xx4. [7] 

Itm. illis qui foderunt flaghts, ad potum, iij*. [Compare 
Dan. flag-tirv, flag, flage, flat sods of turf pared from a 
grass-grown surface, 

It. de j Hoiec de Northfolk j chald. carbon, iij* iiij'. [A 
Hoy, the vessel so called. | 

It j suan p. xxiiij dies minanti plauvtr., iiij*. 
a boy or lad. ] 

Itm. p. iiij pese de waimtowebs, xx4, [ Wametorw, & 
bellyband. } 

Itm. p. ij dosan wam tow schafts, ij*. 

Itm., p. ij dosan heltirschafts, xij*. 


roy 


A swain, 


The word schaft seems to have gone out of 
use. Heltershank is employed in the same sense 
at no great distance from Cleveland. 1 must 
observe that helter in Yorkshire is the hempen 
headband used for leading a horse. One made of 
leather is called a collar. The shank or shaft is 
the cord or rope attached to the head-stall. 

Itm. p. vil way xthewts, vij* x4, [Compare the thowts of 
a boat. ] 
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itm. p. ii dosan plewstrakys, iiij*. [? the same as plough- 


starts. } 7 
Itm. p. 1x molebrodclowtys, iij* x*, [Mouldboard clouts, 
the earlier form, I take it, of the modern iron mould- 


board plate. } 3 me 
Expn. c’ca Fehows. [Compare N. fehuus, a cattle- 


house. | 
Itm. p. iij bands ad Walkmylne, xx*. [Cl. walkmiln= 


a fulling-mill. } 
J. C, ATKINSON, 
Danby in Cleveland. 


SMOKE, 

Holding in my recollection recent notes here 
upon “Snuff,” I was amused to come upon the 
following quotation from Cavendish’s “ Life of 
Wolsey” in Retrospective Review, v. 15 :— 

“And even as my Lord Piercy was commanded to 
avoide her company, so she was discharged of the courte, 
and sent home to her father for a season; whereat she 
smoked: for all this while she knew nothing of the king’s 
entended purpose.” 

I confess at the first moment a ludicrous image 
rose up before me of Mistress Anne Bulleine taking 
to cigarettes as a solace for her broken flirtation. 
Smoke used thus absolutely is of scarce occurrence. 
There is, however, a somewhat similar use of the 
word in Deuteronomy, xxix. 20 — 

“.. . the anger of the Lord and his jealousy shall 
smoke against that man.” 

If Mistress Anne had been said to Fume, like 
Kate the Shrew (“‘ Frets call you these?’ quoth 
she: ‘I'll fume with them’’’), or like Eleanor, 
Duchess of Gloucester (“her fume can need no 


spurs,” Second Part of Henry VI, i. 3), the pas- | 


sage would have passed unnoticed; or if she had 
been said to have Pad a fit of the vapours, it would 
have seemed a quite natural proceeding on the 
part of a love-lorn and court-banished damsel. 

Nevertheless, [am by no means sure how far 
smoke in the passage of Cavendish is equivalent 
to fume. Wedgwood says: — 

“The ultimate origin (of smoke) is, I believe, to be 
found in a representation of the nasal sounds made in 
sniffing an odour or in gasping for breath. .... . The 
inarticulate sounds made in muttering, sobbing, sniffling, 
were imitated in Gr. by the syllable wv, which must 
sometimes have been strengthened by a final guttural, 
shown in puxuds, groaning ; MUKTHP, the nose or snout; 
puxds, snivel, the mucus of the nose; pv«ns, snuff of a 


lamp. The same imitation gives rise to G. mucken, muck- | 


sen, Mag. mukkani, Fin. mukahtaa, to make slight inarticu- 
late sounds with the mouth closed; Gael. mxch, mutter, 
hum ; mugach, snuffling ; smuc,a snivel, snore, nasal sound ; 
smucach, snivelling, snuffling, snoring.” 
Wedgwood goes on to observe the not uncommon 
use of smoke in the sense of to sniff out, to detect. 
Thus Parolles in Al’s Well that Ends Well (iv. 1), 
“They begin to smoke me.” , 
Ile does not notice the slang schoolboy phrase 
of to smoke= to blush. (Is this phrase peculiar 


to Harrow?) However, under the word “ Funk,” 
he gives much that is suggestive upon this point. 

Neither does he notice smoke =to beat, to 
thrash. For example, the Bastard says to Austria 
in King John (ii. 1), “Vl smoke your skin- 
coat.” 

Finally, it seems probable that “to smoke to- 
bacco” means rather to inhale its odour than to 
have reference to the burning of the herb. In 
old plays, “to take tobacco” and “to drink to- 
bacco” are ascommon forms as “ to smoke tobacco.” 
(See notes in Dodsley’s Old Plays, iii. 398, v. 6.) 

Turning to “Fume” in Wedgwood, I find a 
Walloon proverb, “foumi sain pip =to smoke 
without pipe, to be out of temper,” which is 
specially pertinent to the vapours of Mistress 
Anne. 

The slang phrase, “ Put that in your pipe and 
smoke it,” is worth recalling in connection with 
the above notes. 

The Greek uuxds and yixns in my quotation from 
Wedgwood bear upon the double meaning of 
emungo, &c. which | noted at p. 36. 

Jeumn Appis, M.A. 

Rustington, near Littlehampton, Sussex. 


Henry Crass Rontyson. — Having known 
Robinson most intimately from about the close of 
the eighteenth century till his death (he resided 
in my father’s house, as one of his family, for a 
good many years), I have in my possession various 
letters and papers relating to him and his career. 
One of the very earliest is a note from Thomas 
Hardy, who had been tried for high treason in 
1794, which contains a passage referring to a 
speech delivered by Robinson at what was called 
“The London Forum,” in Feb, 1798. The note 
is dated Feb. 14, and what relates to Robinson is 
as follows : — 

“Thad an account of the debate this evening, which 


| was represented to me as very interesting ; and a young 


man of the name of Robinson made such an animated, 
eloquent, and argumentative speech, as was never heard 
before in that room.” 

It was in consequence of this speech, and others 
on similar occasions, that my father made Robin- 
son’s acquaintance, I was then about nine years 
old, and I well remember that, after attending 
the Forum, Robinson often accompanied my 
father and mother home to supper. 

: Payne CoLuizR. 


GOLD-FINDING IN A CountRY CoURT-YARD. — 
A few days ago a little boy in this village was 
playing, as little boys will play, at knocking 
stones one against the other, and thus breaking 
them ; when he was somewhat surprised by seeing 
a glittering substance in the heart of a paving stone 
which he had broken in a court-yard. However, 
he paid no attention to this on the first time of 
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finding it; but on again seeing a bit of the same 
bright metal in another piece of quartz in the 
yard, he took it to a jeweller’s in the adjoining 
town (Braintree), who pronounced it to be a nug- 
get of remarkably pure gold, and gave him six- 
pence for it. A member of my family, hearing 
of this unusual occurrence, accompanied the young 
gentleman to the jewellers, and bought back the 
nugget as a curiosity. Since then, two more par- 
ticles of gold have been found; and it is hardly 
necessary to add, that my young friend is now 
oceupied in diligently breaking up all the paving- 
stones in the court-yard, in the hopes of becoming 
the veritable treasure-finder of the story. 

The stones have been down too long for it to 
be possible to ascertain whence they came from ; 
but it is clear that, wherever that may ve, there 
must also be a considerable abundance of gold. 

EvEtyn CARRINGTON. 

Deanery, Bocking, Essex, Aug. 10, 1869, 


Aw Error correcTeD.—In the late Mr. Frost's 
very interesting Notices relative to the Early His- 
tory... . of Hull, may be seen the Compotus 
of John Leversege and John Tutbury, the col- 
lectors of the subsidy for the second year of 
Henry IV. The document is an important mer- 
cantile record, and seems to be very carefully 
printed. There is, however, one error occurring 
many times, which it may be well to point out. 
The word “ sungmat’” or ‘‘sungm’ ” has no exist- 
ence, except as a blunder of the transcriber or 
printer. The true reading is certainly smigma or 
smegma, i, e. soap. Epwarpb Pracocx. 


Dr. Jonnson AND Lorp CHESTERFIELD. — 
Permit me to point out a curious mistake into 
which Miss Martineau has fallen in her Memoir 
of Samuel Rogers. In her Biographical Sketches, 
p- 368 (Macmillan, 1869), she says: — 

“ He was a youth of fifteen or thereabouts when half 
the town was scandalised at Dr. Johnson’s audacity in 
saying what he did to Lord Chesterfield; and the other 
half was delighted at the rebuke.” 


Now as Rogers was ninety-six years old when 
he died in Dec. 1855, he must have been born in 
Dec. 1759, that is, four years after the Doctor’s 


celebrated letter to Lord Chesterfield, which is | 


dated Feb. 7, 1755, and its existence was well 
known to the town for thirty-five years before it 
appeared in the pages of Boswell in 1791, when 
gers was thirty-two years old. ( Vide Croker’s 
Boswell, 8th edit. p. 86.) Dodsley says : — 

“Tt lay on his (Lord Chesterfield’s) table, where any 
one might see it. He sent it tome; said ‘This man has 
great powers,’ pointed out the severest passages,” &c. 

H, Hatt. 

Portsmouth, 

Caution to Novetists.—Mr. Shirley Brookes, 
in his entertaining column of the Jlustrated Lon- 
don News, has lately shown that “ writers of fiction 


must have a care as to what names they give to 
their characters.” I was particularly reminded of 
this remark on coming to a paragraph in a novel 
where the actual name (Packer), the actual oc- 
cupation (law-writer), and the actual locality 
(Cursitor Street) were each and every of them 
introduced. 

I do not know if the person in question (who 
has written for me many hundreds of folios, and 
has for years been in America) was ever aware of 
having been so accidentally distinguished by the 
illustrious author of Bleak House ; but if he were, 
sure I am he would be the last to act as the indi- 
vidual did whose name was by chance imported 
by Mr. Brookes into a laughable farce, who there- 
upon wrote to say “having heard such was the 
case, must request, as such, it might be omitted.” 

Haxgry Sanpars. 

Oxford. 


A Curious Mepat.—I forward the annexed 
clipping from The Times of Monday, August 2, 
1869, which I think worthy of a chink in 
“N, & QQ.” :— 

“A unique medal of Charles I. was included in the 
sale of the cabinet of coins of the late Mr. Thomas 
Brown, which terminated on Saturday, under the hammer 
of Messrs, Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from the catalogue :—“ 574. Five- 
broad piece, an extraordinary and priceless pattern, by 
Briot, m.m. rose, CAROLVS . D.G. MAG. BRIT. FRAN, ET, 
HIBERNIAE . REX, bare-headed bust of the king to left, 
with long flowing hair, and Vandyke lace collar ; rev. 
same, m. m., FLORENT . CONCORDIA . REGNA, arms in 
high relief, on a garnished shield, crowned ; at the sides, 
c.R. crowned, edge engrailed, highly preserved, and 
unique, This memorable piece possesses considerable 
historic interest from the circumstance of its having been 
given by King Charles I. to Bishop Juxon, most probably 
during the last scene in the eventful life of the unfortunate 

| monarch, it being well known that the faithful prelate 
| was in attendance on the scaffold.’ It was bought by 
| Mr. Webster for 3451.” 

A, L. 


| 


| Queries. 


| LIyscrrptions at BaatseK.—On the roof of the 
long arched hall of the principal entrance to the 
ruins of Baalbek I Guienek on July 8, 1869, 

the foliowing inscription : — 

DIVISI 

MOSCI 
It is cut out on one of the centre stones of the 
| arch, and close to it is a large figure in relief. As 
the passage is without light from above, and as 
the inscription is about sixty feet from the en- 
trance, it can only be observed between the hours 
of 10 and 11 a.m., which may account for visitors 

not having seen it before. } 

Some of your readers may also be interested in 
the two following inscriptions; one from the re- 
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uted tomb of Neby Sheet (Prophet Seth) on Anti 
banon : — 
VEITIVSBACATAE 
VIXIT ANN, 
and the other from a stone on the south-west 
end of the Prophet Noah’s tomb at Karak in 
Ceelo-Syria : — 
CN . IVLIVS.L.¥F. FAB. 
RVFVS.P.P. 
HIC SITVS EST . VIX . 

ANNIS . LXXXIV . 

Can any information be obtained from your 
readers respecting these inscriptions ? 

Joun Scotr Rarrray. 

Karak, Coelo-Syria. 

“La Brete pANs LINDE: VIE DE JEZEUS 
CugistnaA” (par Louis Jacolliot).—I should be 
very glad to hear if any of your correspondents 
have read this work (published this year at Paris 
by the Librairie Internationale, 15, Boulevard 
Montmartre), and if it has been noticed by any 
eminent Indian scholar ? OsPHAL. 


Byrronmana: “Szquet to Don Jvan.”—A 
second edition of “ five cantos” of Sequel was 
issued (by Paget & Co., 2, Bury Street, St. 
James’s), and eleven more cantos were promised. 
The author said he should “feel bound to reveal 
himself should the remaining eleven cantos of his 
poem be called for.” No date is given on the 
title or in the preface, but a date casually intro- 
duced in a note shows the volume was printed 
after 1841. The stanzas and style are close imi- 
tations of the original, and the poet displays fluent 
and brilliant powers of rhyme. Who was the 
author? Were any more cantos issued? An 
Apology for Don Juan (two cantos only) was 
published by “T. Green, 76, Fleet Street, 1824.” 
Who was the author ? Este. 

CanpipaTe Joss.— Under the above heading 
some verses, containing an account of an under- 
graduate’s examination, appeared in either The 
Churchman or Christian embrancer between 
1843-1846, or 1851-1853. Can any of your readers 
oblige me with a copy of them? Who was the 
author ? R. F. W. 8. 


A Carp Query.— Are there any games at 
cards where queens are not used? I have been 
shown a beautiful _— of cards, of Spanish de- 
sign, which are said to have belonged to Marie 
Antoinette. There are no queens; and as the 
cards are numbered in the corner 1, 2, &c., up to 
10, with 11 for the knave and 12 for the king, there 
would seem to have been no queens provided. 

M. E. D. 


“Crarqvasizta”: “CHowpEerR’ Parry.” — 

oe these words mean? The former is said 
panish ; the latter appeared lately in a scra: 

of news from the United States. ‘ i 








Cudrzau CovLtanp.—A short time since a 
friend told me that, when travelling in the South 
of France, he had seen an old chateau called 
“Chateau Coulard.” If any of your numerous 
correspondents can give me any clue to its where- 
abouts, or a description of the chateau, and more 
especially of the armorial bearings thereon, I 
should feel much obliged. 

C. Letupriner CouLarp. 


Lievt.-Cotonet CottyEer.—I should be much 
obliged for any information about the parentage, 
marriage, and armorial bearings of Lieut.-Col. 
Collyer, Lieut.-Governor of Jersey, one of whose 
daughters (Mary) married the Hon. Lewis Mor- 
daunt, and died 1740; and another daughter, Eliz- 
abeth, was third wife to the Hon. George Mor- 
daunt, brother of Lewis. Epmunp M. Boyt. 

Cavendish House, Buxton. 

Ancient Court Rotts.—I have in my 
sion several very early court rolls relating to the 
moiety of the manor of Bitton called Oldland, 
and rolls relating to the hundred of Bitton. They 
were purchased at Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s 
in 1851-2. The probability is, that other ancient 
rolls belonging to Bitton and Hanham were turned 
out from some lawyer’s store-room, and dispersed 
at the same time. I shall be thankful if any pos- 
sessor of such will do me the favour to communi- 
cate with me direct, as I wish to publish the whole 
series. H. T. ELLacomsr. 

Rectory, Clyst St. George, Topsham. 

“De Comrrms ATHENTENSIUM.”—A volume 
bearing the heading “ De Comitiis Atheniensium,” 
from which the title is absent, has recently come 
under my notice. The date, 1819, occurs at the 
end of the preface. I should be glad if any cor- 
respondent could furnish me with the name of 
the author. TREVOR PxEssar. 

Glasgow. 

Livine Enetish Eneravers.—The Editor of 
“N. & Q.” will greatly oblige me by allowing me 
to make use of his widely-circulated journal and 
obliging correspondents, bor the purpose of inquir- 
ing for short biographical notes (birthplace—date 
of birth—master under whom studied—principal 
masters—and works after which worked, &c. &c.) 
of the following living English engravers: — 
John Fred. Bromley, F. Bacon, Rob. Bell, Thomas 
Oldham Barlow, Henry Beckwith, Sam. Bellin, 
Sam. H. Baker, C. and J. Cousen, J. J. Chant, 
Sam. Carter, W. Chevalier, and H. Cousins. Early 
replies will be thankfully received, as the notes are 
tobe used for a work on engravers and their works. 

HEemann Kinpr. 

Germany. 

Furze at A Banquet.—Gundulph, we of 
Rochester, appointed that at every feast of St 
Andrew the monks of the cathedral should pro- 
vide a large quantity of provisions at the festival. 
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In Fisher’s History of Rochester is a long list of 
the good things ; among them appears the singular 
item of sixty bundles of furze. Was the furze 
used for cooking purposes ? GrorcGe Bepo. 

6, Pulross Road, Brixton. 

Kewe.—I am unable to find the derivation of 
this word, which is applied in Norden’s map to 
the horse-shoe cloister at St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. Can any of your readers give me the 
information ? C. B. T. 

Lapres TRAVELLING oN Horsesack.—In Field- 
ing’s Tom Jones we read of ladies travelling in 
this manner, and it appears that all the inns 
where horses were kept for hire were furnished 
with side-saddles for this purpose. In this way 
Sophia Western and her maid travel from her 
father’s house in Somersetshire to Evesham, in 
Worcestershire ; accompanied, as appears to have 
been the custom, by a mounted guide. Is there 
any mention of this custom anywhere else? I 
have not met with such in any other work that I 
have read belonging to the eighteenth century. 

Txos, KEI@HTLEY. 


Wantep: La Travpr.—Some account of “ La 
Trappe ” and its connection with the Duchesse de 
Montbargon. The precise meaning of the word 
Rococo, N. K. 

Merpat with Heap or Cromweti. — Could 
any of your numerous contributors give a clue to 
the period or for what purpose the following badge 
or medal was struck? It is of silver, oval form, 
one and a half or two inches in diameter. On one 
side a head evidently intended for Oliver Crom- 
well’s, and the reverse a shield of arms sur- 
mounted by a marquess’ coronet—Argent, a bar 
gules, three torteaux in chief. That may not be 
the proper blazonry, as the engraving of the arms 
is much worn, and a guess has partly to be made 
as to the colours. A. T. H. 

NaME AND TITLES WANTED.—“ Raja of Bisna- 
gar, or Narsingua, a.p. 1505” (Osorio’s History 
of the Portuguese, i. 243).—What was the name 
and titles of the Raja of Bisnagar, or Narsingua, 
who in 1505 sent an ambassador on board the 
ship of Don Francisco de Almeida, Viceroy of 
Goa, when at anchor off Cannanor, proposing a 
marriage between his daughter,* “a virgin of re- 
puted beauty,” and John, the son of Emmanuel, 
the King of Portugal? And what reply was 
made to the proposal ? 

Is he the same as Janamejaya, son of Pirikshita, 
Pandu-vansi, who was styled Sarpa Satra, or 
enemy of the Sarpas, or Nagas, literally serpents 
or snakes, on account of the barbarous massacre 
of this tribe, made at Harihara, 150 miles south- 


* A beautiful princess, the sister and not daughter of 





the Rdja of Bisnagar, according to Lafitau, Conquestes 


des Portugais dans le Nouveau Monde, i. 214. 





east from Goa, on the occasion of the solar eclipse 
visible at that place on Sunday, April 7, 1521,* 
when a vast number of them were burnt to death 
with cold-blooded cruelty, in fires kindled for the 
purpose ? t. R. W. Extis. 

Starcross, near Exeter. 

PotttIcaL PRISONERS IN Potann.—During any 
of the three Polish revolutions, were any of the 
peer prisoners sent to work for life, or for a 
ess period, in the salt-mine of Wielitska ? 

Ny K, 

Gunner oF Titpvry Fort.—In the parish re- 
gister of Gravesend I find the following entry — 
“1712. July 14, the wife of Mr. Daniel Fiall, 
Gunner of Tilbury Fort, buried.” Daniel Hall 
was not merely a common gunner in the sense we 
use the term now, as is clear from his being 
entered in the Heralds’ Visitation of Herts for 
1669. What was the nature of the office he 
held? Can any correspondent give me a list cf 
the gunners of Tilbury at that time, with an 
account of their duties ? G. W. M. 


Wattine Street ry Kent.—I should like to 
know the reasons for concluding, as most writers 
do, that the Roman military way from Rochester 
to Canterbury went as the coach road now does 
through the Blean Forest, via Boughton Hill and 
Harbaldown. Of course, I know it is the nearest; 
but I have strong reasons for doubting whether a 
road in the track of the present one existed dur- 
ing the occupation of the country by the Romans. 
I find the Watling Street generally called Roman, 
but some authors call it Saxon. Which is cor- 
rect, what is the origin of the name, and who first 
used it? Ihave been told that the Archeologia 
contains a few papers on Roman roads and sta- 
tions, but I cannot find what I want; perhaps 
some one will kindly refer me to the particular 
volumes containing information on the dima sub- 
ject? I have forgotten the number of yards in 
a Roman mile, and have nothing at hand which 
supplies the required information. I looked at 
the old Magna Britannia, but it does not contain 
what I want. There are three scales of ten miles 
called respectively “great,” “midle” (sic), and 
“small.” What is the meaning of this? 

GroreE Brpo. 

6, Pulross Road, Brixton. 





GENEALOGICAL QUERIES. 

[ Answers to be sent direct to Querists, whose addresses 
are subscribed. ] 

Ames Family.—Can any of your readers give 
me a clue to the early history and origin of the 
Ames family? A history of the American branch 
of the family is being compiled by one of the 
name in that country, and he informs me that it 
— * & NL &Q," 4 8, i. 510, 
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isto be published in two years. They trace to 
one who emigrated from Bruton, in Somersetshire, 
about 1635. My own family, as far as I have 
traced them, were at Shepton Mallet, Somerset, 
and were most of them buried at Doulting. There 
were Ames’s in Norfolk early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Were they of the same family? The name 
js remarkable for its uniform spelling for the last 
four hundred years. One theory of its origin is a 
derivation from the French name Ermés, Can 
they have sprung from the Amyas family ? 
REGINALD AMES. 

New University Club, St. James’s Street. 

Famity History.—Wanted, pedigrees of the 
following families: — Yeomans; Bowcher Roe of 
Shabden, Devon; Cole of Thetford, Norfolk; 
Priest; Shove of Oporto ; Ivens of Oporto; Eger- 
ton; Hore ; Isherwood ; Church of Devon ; Barons 
of Goodman’s Fields; Parry, Light, Isaac, Rodman, 
and Faxon. 

Address, H. A. Bripar, Mr. Lewis, Stationer, 

Gower Street, Euston Square. 


Queries with Ansivers. 
St. Jonn’s Day anp St. Swirnrn.—Can you 
tell me the proverb relating to the effect of rain 


on St. John’s Day, also the words of any proverb | 
5. A. 


relating to St. Swithin ? S. 2 
[Perhaps the two following, which we transcribe from 
Hazlitt’s English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, are 
those which our correspondent is in search of : — 
“ All the tears that St. Swithin can ery, 
St. Barthol’mew’s dusty mantle can dry.”—P. 49, 


“If St. Swithin weep, that year, the proverb says, 
The weather will be foul for forty days.” —P. 221. 

The Germans have a somewhat similar proverb : — 
“Regnet’s an Unserer-Frauen Tag” (Heimsuchung 
Maria, July 14), wenn sie tiber’s Gebirge geht, so regnet’s 
nach einander vierzig Tage.” 

Mr. Hazlitt’s note on the latter proverb which we have 
quoted from him shows other instances of the popular 
belief in long-continued rain about this period :— St. 
Swithin seems to have usurped the place of two giants, 
Processus and Martinianus, whose day was the 2nd of 
July. The latter day, as early as the twelfth century, 
enjoyed the same disagreeable notoriety : — . 

“ Si pluit in Festo Processi et Martiniari, 
Quadraginta dies continuare solet.” 

The French say the same of the days of St. Médard and 

St. Gervais :— 
“ S'il pleut le jour Saint-Médard, 
Il pleuvra quarante jours plus tard.” 


} 
' 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| and trial of the rioters ever appeared ? 


our correspondent will find much additional matter re- 
specting them in Le Roux de Lincy’s Livre des Proverbes 
Srangais, ete. tom. i. p. 78, 80.) 


FanaticisM AND TREASoN.— Among a collec- 
tion of tracts published during the last half of the 
last century, I find one with the following title :— 

“ Fanaticism and Treason ; or, a dispassionate History 
of the Rise, Progress, and Suppression of the Rebellious 
Insurrections in June, 1780, by a Real Friend to Religion 
and to Britain. London: printed for G. Kearsley, No, 46, 
Fleet Street, M.pcc.LxXxx.” 

The work is a demy 8vo of ninety-two pages. 
On the last page there is a postscript containing 
the following announcement : — 

“Should this meet the approbation of the public, it 
will be followed by a short appendix, after the trials of 
all the rioters, and the final extinction of all the embers 
of rebellion,” 

The work contains many anecdotes not usually 
found in the histories of that period. I wish to 
ask if the author is known, and if the appendix 
. B. 

Shortlands. 

[The third edition of Fanaticism and Treason, with 
considerable additions and corrections, was published in 
1781. The Appendix contains thirty-two pages of addi- 
tional matter. The writer says, “ It was the intention to 
have given a particular account of the trials of all the 
rioters; but such an account what reader would wish to 
peruse ? The writer is glad to escape from a task which 
appears as unnecessary, as it certainly would be unplea- 
sant. Suffice it that, at the Old Bailey, eighty-five were 
tried for the riots, of whom thirty-five were capitally con- 
victed; at St. Margaret’s Hill twenty-four out of fifty.” 
The names of all the prisoners are given at pages 114 to 
120, The authorship of the work is unknown. | 


Busnet. —I have before me in MS. “ Memoirs 


| of y* Life of Tho. Bushel, Esq.” containing about 


“ Quand il pleut & Saint-Gervais, 


Il pleut quarante jours apres.” 
These latter proverbs have apparently been quoted by 


| five pages folio. 
| James I., Charles I., and Charles II.’s time,” and 


He is said to have “lived in 


to have been “a very ingenious and learned man, 
but of no great estate, so that he was in some 
sort of office several years under the famous 
Chancellor Bacon.” Who was he, and is there 
any account of him already in print? 

‘ "  Cwarres Jackson. 

Doncaster. 

[Thomas Bushel was born in Worcestershire in 1594, 
and educated at Balliol College, Oxford. He was after- 
wards in the service of Lord Chancellor Bacon, on whose 
disgrace he retired into Oxfordshire, to reside on his 
estate. He was strongly attached to the royal cause, and 
had the honour to entertain Charles I. and his queen at 
his seat; and for his services was made master of the 
royal mines in Wales. In this new appointment he esta- 
blished a mint, and coined money, which he sent to his 
sovereign at Oxford. At the Restoration he was per- 
mitted, by Act of Parliament, to work and improve the 


Mr. Hazlitt from Pluquet’s Contes Populaires, etc.; but | lead mines of Mendip, in Somersetshire. He died in 1674, 
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and was buried in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 
He published—1. Speech: and Songs at the Presentment 
of the Rock at Euston to the Queen, in 1636, 4to. 2. A 
Just and True Remonstrance of His Majesty’s Mines 
Royal in Wales, 1642, 4to. 3. An Extract of the Lord 
Bacon’s Philosophical Theory in Mineral Prosecutions, 
1660, 4to. Vide Manning and Bray's Surrey, iii. 523, 
and p. exlix.; and Chambers’s Biography of Worcester- 
shire, p. 120.) 


Sm Francis Draxe.—Are any of the imme- 

diate descendants of Sir Francis Drake still alive ? 
M. A, PAvLt. 

Plymouth. 

[There are no immediate descendants of Sir Francis 
Drake living. The famous admiral died childless. His 
brother, Captain Thomas Drake, of Plymouth, inherited his 
estates, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Sir Francis 
Drake “the younger,” who was created a baronet in 1622. 
His last lineal descendant was Sir Francis Henry Drake, 
who dying unmarried in 1794, the baronetcy expired. In 
1821 it was revived in the person of Mr. Thomas Trayton 
Fuller, nephew to the second and last Baron Heathfield, 
from whom he inherited the Devonshire estates of the 
Drake family, and thereupon assumed the joint names 
of Eliott and Drake. ] 


Riprxe tHe Stang. —I should like full parti- 
culars respecting the remarkable ceremony of 
“riding the stang,” also customary in Yorkshire ; 
with a complete copy of the quaint verses ad- 
dressed!to the husband who was considered to 
have taken the law too much into his own hands 
and inflicted improper punishment upon his wife. 

M. A, Pavitt. 

Plymouth, 

[Full particulars of this custom (with an engraving) 
are given in Chambers’s Book of Days, ii. 510. Consult 
also Brand’s Popular Antiquities, ed. 1849, ii. 188; and 
“N. & Q” 24 S, x. 477, 519; xii, 411, 483; 3r4 §. 
iv. 37.] 


Law on Homictpr.—Was there not a law by 
which the homicide should be tied to the dead 
body, and thrown with it into the sea? Who 
was the originator of such a practice? and was 
the punishment ever introduced into England ? 

H. W. R. 

Jersey. 

[The subject of the punishment which the Roman 
law inflicted upon murderers is still somewhat obscure. 
This much, however, is known that those who committed 
murder on the person of a relative within a certain pre- 
scribed degree of affinity were still, in the time of Cicero, 
liable to the ancient punishment of being tied up in a sack 
and thrown into the sea. This is the best information we 
can give our correspondent. Punishment by drowning 
has never been recognised by the laws of England. } 


Replies. 
STONEHENGE AND CARNAC 
(4™ §, iv. 58.) 


When I lately put before the archwzologica) 
world, through the pages of “N. & Q.,” the ideg 
which had struck me about the possible origin of 
Carnac, I did so, not from any self-sufficient con- 
viction that I had discovered the truth, but simply 
from a wish to offer, upon a most obscure and 
perplexing subject, an opportunity of bringing 
out opinions on this side and on that. A good- 
tempered discussion (a rare but not impossible 
thing,) to be conducted by persons who had paid 
attention to such matters, who would first care- 
fully read what had been written, and then a 
carefully weigh what they were going to say 
themselves, would not be amiss, end how it might, 
So, in order to give some guarantee for good be- 
haviour, I added my name and address. 

The first “learned gentleman on the other 
side” who makes his appearance, enters with a 
mask over his face, under the initials of W. W.W. 
(p. 58). This is hardly according to the rules of 
a literary tournament. 

Before replying to his remarks I would just say 
to all who ces done me the honour of reading 
my paper, that I have no doubt it may have ap- 
peared to offer what at first sight would be im- 
mediately pronounced, by many, to be a strange 
and incredible explanation of the stones of Carnac. 
But on second thoughts and a little reflection, it 
may possibly be recollected that no explanation 
could very well be otherwise, seeing that there is 
one thing yet much more strange and improbable, 
and that is, the stones of Carnacthemselves. Just 
as in the case of Egypt: who that had never heard 
of such a work would believe that a man had 
once employed thousands of labourers for many 
years to pile up a huge solid mass of mighty 
stones 200 feet higher than St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and covering @ space as large as Lincoln’s Im 
Fields, only for the purpose of containing his 
empty cranium, ribs, &c., after his death? No 
body. But go to the Great Pyramid, creep into 
it, and there is the explanation, believe it or not 
And so, if it did not actually exist, who would 
ever believe that some other person caused ten 
or twelve thousand large blocks of granite to be 
set on end for seven or eight miles over a wild 
heath? Again, nobody. But go to Carnac, and 
there they are. Explain it how you 
explanation must be strange. I have ventured to 
suggest that Carnac is a stupendous work which 
| owes its origin to a powerful religious motive: 
| that it represents some public tragic event of the 

deepest interest atthe time. The particular event 
| suggested to me by the history of the country 
| itself may not be the right one. I do not assert 
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that it is. But will any one name a stronger the massacre.” Wansey’s opinion was (as stated 


motive, or any solution more obviously likely ? 
At all events the idea, being novel, seemed to 
me to deserve alittle consideration. It might lead 
to inquiry, closer research, and more accurate de- 
scription. Only, if we are to wait until some 
explanation is given that shall not sound strange, 
it will be a considerable time before the stones of 
Carnac are explained at all. 

Such preliminary ideas as these cannot have 
occurred to W. W. W.; or perhaps he would 
have been somewhat less in a hurry to demolish 
me, and he would have written with a little less 
confidence. As he has chosen to tinge his words, 
here and there, with a flavour of irony, he will 
excuse my saying at once, that instead of gene- 
rously assisting a difficult inquiry in the spirit in 
which I courted assistance, he rushes against me 
with an impetuosity which only ends in clogging 
the discussion with inaccuracy and rather crude 
objections. I take his inaccuracy first. It refers 
to Stonehenge and the opinion of the late Mr. 
Henry Wansey of Warminster. 

Now the point is to general readers so utterly 
insignificant that I am sorry to take up their time 
with it. But as W. W. W. does his best to 
damage me by laying great stress upon it, I can- 
not deprive myself of the pleasure of informing 
him that he is altogether in the wrong. Why he 
should so emphatically exalt Mr. Wansey as a 
great authority upon Stonehenge, is best known 
to himself. Wiltshire archeologists are not ig- 
norant of who Mr. Wansey was, and of his merits 
as an antiquary. He supplied the late Sir R. C. 
Hoare with some local information about War- 
minster; but in Sir R. C. Hoare’s fall account of 
Stonehenge no opinion of Mr. Wansey’s is recog- 
nised. I have had a little trouble in finding it, 
and having at last done so, am able to inform 
W. W.W. that he actually does not know what 
Mr. Wansey’s opinion was. W.W.W. says it 
was the “ sndhed theory”; that this was 
Wansey’s “Sanctum,” his special private pro- 

rty, secured to him, I suppose, by patent; that 

ansey “ propounded” the theory “ that Stone- 
henge was erected a.p. 450, to perpetuate the 
treacherous massacre by Hengist.” This he again 
mentions as the “revived theory of Wansey,” 
which, he says, I have appropriated. 

Now supposing that Wansey had held that 


theory, I beg to ask W. W. W., how could it | 


possibly be Wansey’s “Sanctum” and special 
property, when both Leland and Thos. Warton, 
whom I named in my paper, had held it long be- 
fore him? I will save W. W. W. the trouble of 
trying to get out of this difficulty, by presenting 
him with a greater, viz., that Wansey never held 
this sepulchral theory at all! He held exactly 
the contrary; for his words are, “It is not pro- 


bable that Stonehenge was erected to perpetuate | 


| Tropical Temple.” 


by himself) that Stonehenge was the oldest mon- 
ument we have, an “ Ante-Druidical Astronomical 
Even this was no original 
notion of his own; for a Mr. Warltire, Dr. Smith, 
and others, had said the same thing long before 
him. So that he had no “ Sanctum ” of any kind. 
What he thought about Stonehenge was merely 
what others had put into his head; and as to the 
“ sepulchral theory” which I am paraded (by 
W. W. W.) before the public as having appro- 
priated from Wansey, it was the very one which 
he denied. My authority is Mr. Wansey himself. 
See a little pamphlet called Stonehenge, with Vari- 
ous Conjectures (Piper & Co., Paternoster Row, 
1855), under “ Wansey 1796,” p. 53; also, Gent. 
Mag, 1824, part ii. p. 505. So much for W. W. 
W.’s accuracy. Now for his objections ; and first 


| as to what I said about Stonehenge. 


On this he observes: “ Similar structures ”’ (7. e. 
similar to Stonehenge) “are scattered all over 
the world.” Now I do not wish to be hyper- 
critical, but this statement is surely a little too 
broad. It might have been safer to say that 
“structures of a similar class, or character,” are 
not uncommon: otherwise it might be supposed 
that the great wonder of Salisbury Plain is no 
such wonder after all. The similarity which 
W. W. W. speaks of is very slight indeed, but 
the differences are very great. In several respects 
Stonehenge is quite unique. 

Of these various circles of detached blocks (the 
greater part of which are insignificant when com- 
pared with Stonehenge) W. W. W. says, “ they 
are Temples of the Sun.” Some of them very 
possibly may have been so; I never said they 
were not: but it is rather remarkable that the 
only stone structures (so far as I know) in Europe, 
that present any approach in similarity to the 
peculiar features of Stonehenge are not Temples of 
the Sun, but sepulchral monuments. 

In Olaus Magnus’s History (Basle, 1567, p. 37) 
is a rude woodcut of stones, some of which are set 
up in the trilithon form: arid in Keysler (Antiq. 
Septentrionales (12mo, Hanover, 1720, p. 7) is an 
equally rude representation of a circle of stones, 
with blocks overlying them. I have also a refer- 
ence to a circle between Magdeburg and Branden- 
burg, said to be something like Stonehenge, as 
described in Tollius’s Epistole Itineraria, but I 
have never seen the book. In all these cases 
the several authors describe the monuments as 
sepulchral memorials, 

Another of this critic’s criticisms. In the little 
I said about Stonehenge I stated that I had, after 
much difficulty, found some rest in the opinions 
of others, and I named Leland and Thomas War- 
ton. My meaning was that I concurred with 
them, but not altogether. They appear to have 
believed that Stonehenge was erected wholly, 
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and for the first time, in memory of the massacre. 


My own idea is that there did exist already on | 


the spot certain ancient holy stones, which made 
the place very sacred in the eyes of the people; 
that that was the very reason why the king 
selected it, and that having done so he en- 
larged the structure by the addition of other 
holy stones also of some peculiar celebrity. The 
legendary story says he fetched the fresh ones 
from Ireland. Without insisting upon that (al- 
though it seems to me far from improbable, for 


| * troublous.” 


| suppose Stonehenge to have been enlarged into q 


memorial, Britain was actually at peace from one 
end to the other. The days were no longer 
Turn to Geoffrey’s History (Giles’s 
translation, p. 156), and it will be found that the 
fighting was over; and that the king having 
routed all his enemies, went about ordering pr. 


| storation of churches at York, London, Winches. 


several reasons too long to enter upon), still, sup- | 
posing the additional stones alluded to to have | 


been those of the smaller circle, certain it is that 
they must have been brought not less than a 
hundred miles. But W. W. W. is ready in a 
moment to annihilate any notion of enlarging the 
structure at the period supposed (A.D. 470) by a 
conclusive argument—viz. 
at the time in too disturbed a condition to admit 
of the operation. The inner circle of thirty 
stones (the original number, I believe, was forty), 
weighing several hundred tons, must have been 
brought a distance of a hundred miles at least ; 
and how could such an “astonishing” feat have 
been performed? The answer is simple enough. 
The stones he speaks of (judging from the most 
erfect that remain) are, as blocks of stone, abso- 
lately nothing. There is many an old Wiltshire 
milestone, such as we call “ long stones,” quite as 
large. The whole thirty (I deal only with W. W. 
W.’s own figures) would not weigh more than 
130 tons—if so much. Now, in order to convey 
thirty (call them) double milestones, for three or 
four days, with a gang of bullocks and drays, 
was it really necessary that all Britain should 
be at profound peace? Messrs. Pickford & Co. 
would smile. Certainly people cannot well be 
doing two things at the same time. If they are 
fighting, they cannot be driving bullocks, and 
vice versd. But when a country is disturbed, it is 
not everybody that is busy murdering everybody 
else. Let me recall to my critic’s memory the 


| Stonehenge in A.p. 470 at any 


Sritain, he says, was | 


“troublous days of King Stephen” which he | 


happens to name. Never was this country in 
greater disquietude than at that time, yet (so say 
our histories) never were more castles and monas- 
teries built—castles, more than eleven hundred ; 
and as to monasteries, the preface to Tanner’s 
Notitia (edit. 1744, p. viii.) informs us that “ the 
troubles which this kingdom was involved in for 
a great part of this reign could not restrain the 
piety and charity of the people from building 
religious houses; for, in chine years and nine 
months, there were now founded ” 131 monas- 
teries! which, I think, must have required some- 
what more labour than the hauling of 130 tons of 
stone ! 

But the real truth (entirely overlooked by this 


ter, &c., and that, arriving in the course of his 
tour at Ambresbury, he ordered a sepulchral 
memorial to be set up to the nobility who had 
been massacred there a few years before. 
But, no: W. W. W. will not allow me to enlarge 
rice. “ The Saxon 
Chronicle ” (says he ) “is nie silent on the sub- 
ject of the building.” Well: the Saxon Chronicle 
was not a communicative public informant that 
reported all that was going on. It is sometime 
mighty brief in its news. The whole events of 
an entire year are now and then compressed into 
a single line: as, for example, “ Anno 544. This 


| year Whitgar died—and they buried him.” This 


is the whole record for the year 544, and some 
times years are given without any record at all. 
I pass over a whole column which appears to 


| refer, not to me, but to something that the late 
| Archdeacon Williams said or did. 


At last he notices that which was in reality the 
main point of my paper—Carnac. This he (har- 
ing hitherto said not a word about it) dismisses, 
telling us that “‘ he has little to add: beyond the 
fact that similar paralellitha (but upon a ver 
inferior scale) are to be seen on the heights of 
Dartmoor.” The “similarity” is again very 
slight, but the difference enormous. The only 
suggestion, however, that he can make for the 
origin of the petty rows of stone on Dartmoor 
(which are by no means abundant, for it is circles 
that are there more frequently found) is, that 
they may possibly have been put up for the health- 
ful exercise of running races among them! Does 
he mean to suggest that as the origin of Carnac? 
I cannot for a moment suppose that he does; but 
all I have to say is that this is the solitary ray of 
light which his paper throws upon that very dark 
subject. 

One more of his objections must not pass with- 
out notice. 

“ Had this terrible catastrophe [the shipwreck and fate 
of the emigrant ladies] on the coast of Britanny hap- 
pened, there would have been no Fluellin a few centuries 
later to compare the rivers of Macedon and Monmouth: 
the pedigrees of Welshmen (to whose nation it is my 
happiness to belong) would have been more effectually 
cut off than by the waters of the Deluge. In fine, the 
race of the Cymry would have been as completely extit- 


| guished as the Dodo in the Eastern or the Moa in t 


critic in his haste) is, that at the time when I 


Southern Hemisphere.” 

If I could ever for a moment have imagined 
that such fearful results would have ensued 1% 
the drowning of poor Princess Ursula and he 
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companions, far, very far, would it have been 
from me even to have mentioned the subject. 
But allow me (like the running engine-man at 
Swindon Station) just to give with my hammer a 
gentle tap to the metal of this argument, and see 
what sort of ring it returns. 

It amounts to this: that when old Pritain 
sent out a colony, consisting of about as many 
men, women, children, and sweethearts, as any of 
our large London parishes (say St. Pancras) now 
contains, the whole of Britain was depepulated, 
not aman or woman left! Well, as I must give, 
as gravely as I can, an answer to a statement so 
elaborately put forth, it is this. 

It is remarkable that whenever the population 
of Britain in those early days is mentioned in old 
writers, it is always reported as very great. 
Julius Cesar described it as “ infinita multitudo,” 
Diodorus Siculus as “ very thickly inhabited, hav- 
ing many kings and princes.” ‘Tacitus speaks of 
“validissimas gentes.” Boadicea’s rmy alone 
consisted of 120,000. Procopius says, “So great 
is the fecundity of these British islands that every 
year vast numbers migrate with their wives and 
children, and go to the Franks.” Valerius Maxi- 
mus’s account is “ingens multitudo.” Other 
Roman authorities, as well as our old British 
historians, speak of the great territorial wealth of 
the country in corn and cattle, mines, &c. All 
this tells the tale of abundant population. To 


talk of all Britain being depopulated by a colony | 


to Armorica is mere extravagance. I therefore 
think that this wheel had better be withdrawn 
without loss of time from the carriage of W. W. 
W.’s reasoning, or else Fluellin, the Dodo, and 
the Moa, sitting inside in their opposite hemi- 
spheres, will surely come to grief. 

This gentleman finishes his remarks by a sneer 
at my “credulity.” Now this seems to me the 
poorest argument of all. How much or how little 
[ may choose to believe, about the legendary his- 
tory of “ Saint” Ursula, is nothing to the purpose. 
There are two things connected with it which I 
not only believe, but am quite sure of. The first 
s, that hundreds of thousands of other people 
helieved it all most thoroughly; and that this, 
like many other legends, gave rise to costly works 
of architecture, to large religious foundations, to 
fine paintings, mosaics, sculpture, and the like. 
A very large part of the noblest works of art of 
every kind that have come down to us owe their 
origin to legends. But if I attribute this and that 
to legends, does that pin me to the belief in the 
legends? I go into Westminster Abbey, and, on 
the tomb of Edward the Confessor, I see a group | 
carved in stone. What it represents may perhaps 
be doubtful. I suggest that it very likely repre- 
sents the three ambassadors sent by Edward the 
Confessor to visit the Seven Sleepers, to see whe- 
ther they had turned round, as was reported, from 
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the right to the left. Edward the Confessor may 
have believed in the Seven Sleepers; but his 
credulity must not be fastened upon me. Well, 
then, even if I had suggested that to the legen- 
dary story of “Saint” Ursula we may perbaps 
owe the stones of Carnac, that would not wea in 
any way pledged me to be the champion of the 
marvellous part of ker history. It is by no means 
unlikely that a legend so notorious, so rich in its 
results all over Europe (and especially in Bri- 
tanny, as “Ir. Mac Cise has been so good as to 
inform us), might of itself have so far worked 
upon popular feeling as to lead to the erection of 
the great monument. But I did not lean upon 
the legend. As clearly as I could express myself, 
I distinctly stated that I attribute the monument 
to the original historical event, and to the times 
when that event happened, long before the legend 
was heard of. 

And I am simple enough to believe further, 
that legends, though marvellously embellished to 
please the credulity of the world, still may have 
a real origin in history. The historical fact may 
have been perverted or variously reported ; writers 
in different countries may have been anxious, for 
some special purpose, to have claimed their own 
country for the scene. I took the historical ac- 
count from an old British author, who placed it 
on the coast of Armorica, and who tells us that 
the facts of his history were taken by him from a 
much older MS. history found in Armorica itself. 
To call upon me at this time of day to reconcile 
all the various claims that have been made in so 
ancient an affair, is, I think, a little too much. 
My idea about Carnac may be erroneous, but | 
have had no answer yet to prove it so. As for 
W. W. W.’s answer, I consider it none at all— 
and that is my reply to him. 

[ would make just one remark upon Mr. G. V. 
IRviNG’s communication (p. 98). He says that 
he has tried my “key,” and that there are many 
wards which it will not unlock. I receive his 
report with great equanimity; but for curiosity’s 
sake, should like to know which they are? The 
only one named by him may perhaps be eased by 
a drop of oil. He will not at all allow Stone- 
henge and Carnac to be sepulchral monuments in 
memory of great tragic events. His reason (if I 
do not misunderstand him) being, that there are, 
elsewhere, a great number of small stone circles 
which have been used for actual interment or 
other purposes. I do not quite see the force of 
this. Apply the argument to another case : — 
Some hundreds of years hence the tall column in 
Trafalgar Square may have lost its insignia,ind 
the antiquaries of those days may be disputing its 
origin. Supposing one of them were to suggest 
that, possibly, it had been a monument to some 
great national hero. If another antiquary were 
to reply: “There are in various places, in the 
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centres of squares in country towns, or on the 
points of hills in gentlemen’s private grounds, 
many small obelisks or pillars which appear to 
have been set up, not for any national purpose, 
but for some private object, often for mere orna- 
ment: so that the large one in Trafalgar Square 
cannot possibly have been erected to any national 
hero.” Would such an answer be conclusive? 
I scarcely think it would. 

As to Stonehenge: When Mr. Irvine observes 
that the great ‘ifficulty is, that “never the 
smallest trace of interment has been found within 
the circle”—if he means no interment connected 
with the massacre—tbat is not a difficulty in the 
way of anything I have said. It rather confirms 
the view I take of the matter; which is, that the 
nobles massacred were buried most likely near or 
at Ambresbury monastery, and that, if Stone- 
henge circle were dug all over, none of their 
bodies would be found: for I consider that place, 
as we see it, to be a cenotaph, not a cemetery. 

The etymological par es - a of Carnac and Car- 
neth, mentioned by another contributor, M. H. R. 


(p. 99), had not escaped me. Several other little | 


verbal resemblances, of a like kind, I might per- 
haps have enlisted in my service; but etymology, 
unless perfectly obvious, is a dangerous staff to 
lean upon, 
J. E. Jackson, Hon. Canon of Bristol. 
Leigh Delamere, Chippenham. 





In this controversy I have not seen the follow- 
ing work alluded to : — 

“ Choir Gaur ; the Grand Orrery of the Ancient Druids, 
commonly called Stone Henge, astronomically explained, 
and mathematically proved to be a Temple erected in the 
earliest Ages, for observing the Motions of the Heavenly 
Bodies, 4to, Salisbury, 1771.” 


It will be found in the British Museum. J. K. 


ROBERT BLAIR, AUTHOR OF “THE GRAVE.” 
(4 S. iv. 28, 120.) 

Mr. W. B. Coox is wrong in attributing to the 
Rev. Robert Blair the authorship of “several of 
the most beautiful paraphrases of Scripture, au- 
thorised by the Gemedl Assembly.” The truth 
is, he did not compose or edit any one of them. 
But I have frequently remarked that when an 
erroneous notion gets abroad, it is almost impos- 
sible to substitute the correct one. A Scottish 
friend informed me the other evening that some 
one, in his presence, lately offered to hazard his 
literary reputation on the fact that Burns com- 
posed “The Land o’ the Leal”! Well, but here 
are my sentiments on the present theme tran- 
— from Lyra Britannica, p. 665 (London, 

‘ ) — 


“ Respecting the authorship of the Scottish Paraphrases, | 


modern hymnists have entered into some unprofitable 


discussions. In Notes and Queries, May 21, 1859, ap- 
peared a list of authors of the Paraphrases communicated 
by a correspondent, T. G. S., and dated Edinburgh, Ip 
this paper, the fourth paraphrase is assigned to Robert 
Blair, author of ‘The Grave.’ The author of other three 
paraphrases is denoted by the name ‘ Blair’ being placed 
in juxtaposition with their respective numbers in the 
series. A London hymnologist, struck with the official 
aspect of the list, and probably unaware of Dr. Hugh 
Blair’s connection with the Paraphrases, hastened tg 
make known the supposed discovery that Robert Blair, 
author of ‘ The Grave,’ was also entitled to reputation as 
a hymn-writer. The information was accepted, and the 
hymnist was congratulated, in a memoir of Robert Blair, 
on the importance of his discovery. There was error 
throughout. Robert Blair was mentioned in Notes and 
Queries as author of the fourth paraphrase only. The 
other ‘ Blair’ of ‘the list’ was Dr. Hugh Blair of Edin- 
burgh. But error did not stop here. One of the para- 
phrases, the forty-fourth, ascribed to ‘ Blair,’ has proved 
to be a cento from the forty-third of Dr. Joseph Stennett’s 
*Lord’s Supper Hymns,’ and from Hymn 614 in the 
Wesleyan Hymn-Book, one of Charles Wesley’s com 
sitions. The g@ourth paraphrase, assigned in ‘ the list’ to 
Robert Blair, consists of five verses; while in the original 
version of ‘ Scriptural Translations,’ issued by the General 
Assembly in 1745, only three verses are given, and those 
much inferior to the present version, and totally un- 
worthy of the ingenious author of ‘ The Grave.’ Robert 
Blair died in 1746. We have now before us a letter from 
Robert Blair, Esq., of Avontown, grandson of the author 
of ‘ The Grave,’ stating that his ancestor was not known 
to his descendants as having composed a single hyma! 
With respect to ‘the list of Paraphrase-writers,’ we have 
received a communication from T. G. S., who communi- 
cated it to Notes and Queries. He states that his in- 
formation was not derived from original sources, but was 
chiefly drawn from an edition of the Paraphrases pub- 
lished at Edinburgh in 1836, with notes by Dr. Stebbing.” 
Dr. Hugh Blair, I may add, was collegiate 
minister of the High Church of Edinburgh, and 
Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Edin- 
burgh. His “ Lecturés” and “Sermons” are well 
known. He remodelled one of Watts’s hymns 
(Book 1. No. 125), which appears as the fifty- 
seventh of the Church of Scotland Paraphrases. His 
father was cousin of the author of “ The Grave.” 
Cartes Rogers, LL.D. 
Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 


Arcupisnop Matuew (4* S. iii. 264.)—Though 
“N.& Q.” has a large circulation at the antipodes, 
it takes some time to reply from thence to the 
articles contained in its pages, or I should pre- 
viously have pointed out the error of the descent 
given to the Archbishop of York, Toby Mathew 
(one ¢), in No. 64 of March 20, p. 264. 

The strange mistake into which Thoresby was 
led by an old lady, whose memory blundered 
between two prelates, was notorious at the time; 
yet the archbishop’s immediate genealogy has not, 
I believe, been clearly proved, although in one of 
the Glamorganshire descents of Mathew in the 
British Museum a John, son of James of Roos 
that county, is named as “of Bristol,” and 3 
“ married to an Englishwoman.” 
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John of Bristol, father of Tobias, who died in 
1551, names in his will his sister Elizabeth 


research at Ross and at Roos might clear up the 


| 


point, especially if accompanied by an examina- | 


tion of any other and previous Mathew wills at 
Bristol. 

I have been unable to find the descent of the 
Mathew family by Rice Merrick, or by Lewis 
Dwynn, but Sir J. Heard gives those of two dis- 
tinct families of the name in Glamorganshire 
Cannot the arms borne by the archbishop when 
at Durham or at York be ascertained? Many of 
his letters to Camden are in the Museum, and 
some may touch on his descent. 


Many years ago I saw at the British Museum, 


in a large and well-written quarto, a long descent | 4 a oe a “ 
° | r r . ~ -astle 
of Mathew of Linton, co. Hereford, from a John | (280% night; the offices of the castle are 


Mathew of Radyr, Glamorgan, with the arms 
emblazoned in a Ag But whether the volume 
was & copy of a Visitation or, as I rather suspect, 
a general collection, I am not sure. I think, how- 
ever, that it was one of the Harleian MSS. 

I think that Iam right in stating that the 
archbishop lived for many years at Ragland Castle, 
claiming ‘kindred with the family; or, could it 
have been his son after his “conversion”?  Q. 


Bianpycx (4 8. iv. 115.) —This word is not 
a Flemish name for a holiday, or day of recrea- 
tion; but, as employed at Stonyhurst College, 
owes its origin to an ancient custom of the col- 
legians when at Liege. Blandyck was the name 
of a country house to which they used to go at 
times to spend a day of recreation. Thence it 
became customary to call such a day a Blandyck. 
When the college was transferred to Stonyhurst, 
the old customs of Liege would very naturally be 
kept up. Thus the same days of recreation were 
observed, and have gone ever since by the name 
of Blandyck., F. C. H. 


Sm Parr te Vacue (4 S. iv. 97), or more 
correctly De la Vache, married Elizabeth (not 
Eleanor), daughter of Sir Lewis Clifford. Blanche, 
his daughter and coheir (from which it is plain 
that he had no son, or none who left issue) was 
the first wife of Richard, Lord Grey de Wilton. 
Elizabeth, Lady de la Vache, died about 1413. 
The following notices of Sir Philip in the Rolls 
may perhaps interest C. J. R.: — 


1375. Marriage of John, son and heir of John Mow- 
bray of Axiholm, granted to Philip Courtenay (son of 
Earl of Devon) and Philip la Vache. Westminster, 
Nov. 4. (Rot. Pat., 49 Edw. IIL, p.2.) He died un- 
married, 

1378. Le Roy a tous, ete. Porce que le reuerent piere 
en dieu William Evesque de Londres, et nostre cher et 
foiel cosin Richard Conte d’Arondell ont liuerez a nos 
Tresorer et Chamberleins de nostre Eschequer a nostre 
ceps les ioialx que ensuient: Cestassavoir, 3 grandes 
corones dor ouesq3 Rubies, Saffirs, Emeraudes et perles 


| rogues or fools. 


grosses, viz. le meilloure corone troué en le garde de 
Mons* Philippe la Vache gardein des dits ioialx, et la 


| corone de Spaigne et la tierce meilloure corone troué 


- y tha Wiehe 
Brown of Ross (gy. Roos) “in Wales” ; and some | aussi en Ia garde de dit Mons, Philippe. 


Item, vne 
grande nouche ouesq3 vne grant cerf blank en my lieu 
naufrers dune rubie poisante, 4/, 0s, 20d. Item, la palet 
despaigne tout dor et de perre ouesq3 les 3 peces de la 
suite. Item, toute la vessel dor trouez en la garde de dit 
Mons. Philippe, touz les queux ioialx estient nadgairs 
baillez as ditz Evesque et Conte, a garder en ouele main 
pur greindre seurtee de paiement de yne some de dys 
mille liures desterlinges pur Johan Philipot, Citein de 
Londres et certeins autres merchantz apprestee a nous en 
eide et auancement dune viage et armee lors ordenez 
destre fait sur la meer. Westminster, Mar. 19. (Rot. 
Pat., 1 Ric. I1., p. 4.) 

1399. The custody of Wallingford Castle, in which is 
at present the hospicium of Isabelle Queen of England, is 
committed to William [Le Scrope] Earl of Wiltshire, 
John Bussy, Knight, Henry Grene, Knight, William 
anted to 
Hugh le Despenser and Philip la Vache. Witness the 
Regent [Edmund Duke of York], at St. Albans, July 10. 
(Rot. Pat., 23 Ric. II.) 

1400. Philip de la Vache, Chamberlain of our dearest 
cousin the Queen [ Isabelle, widow of Richard II.]. West- 
minster, July 13, (Rot, Pat., 1 Hen. IV., p. 8.) 

1414, Elizabeth, wife of Philip de la Vache, Knight, 
jam defuncta. Mar.12. (Rot. Pat., 1 Hen. V. p. 5.) 

HERMENTRUDE. 


WittsurreE Moowraxers (4" §. iv. 76.) — 
Mr. John Yonge Akerman, in his Wiltshire Tales, 
puts the following explanation, in the dialect of 


the county, into the mouth of a Wiltshire 
peasant : — 

“ Piple zay as how they gied th’ neam o’ moonrakers 
to we Wiltshire vauk, bekase a passel o’ stupid bodies 


one night tried to rake the shadow o’ th’ moon out o’ th’ 
bruk, and tuk ’t vor a thin cheese. But that’s th’ wrong 
ind o’ th’ story. The chaps as was doin’ o’ this was 
smugglers, and they was a vishing up zome kegs o’ 
sperrits, and only purtended to rake out a cheese. Zo 
the exciseman as axed ’em the questin had his grin at 
’em ; but they had a good laugh at he, when ’em got 
whoame the stuff.” 

I used to see in Southampton some thirty years 
ago, at the junction of French and Bugle Streets, 
where it may still exist, the sign of a public- 
house called ‘‘ Wiltshire Moonrakers.” It repre- 
sented two men standing by a pond, in which 
appeared the reflection of a full moon. A sailor 
was seen in the background, running towards 
them ; doubtless a coast-guard, which would be 
in a sea-port town the natural idea of any officer 
of either the customs or excise, This would 
seem to confirm Mr. Akerman’s version; and I 
have reason to believe that formerly a great deal of 
smuggling was carried on between Southampton 
and South Wilts. The other version is that 
certain Wiltshire peasants actually raked for the 
reflection of the moon, in the full belief that it 
was a cheese. 

I have lived in Wiltshire more than sixty years, 
and have heard both legends given indiscriminately, 
according as the object might be to exhibit us as 
; An OLp MoonRaKER. 
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Yovart: Yoocnoort (4 S. iv. 91.)—The | 


passage in Homer to which Mr. Hermann Kinpt 
desires to be directed occurs in Iliad, y. 902, 903. 
‘Ds 8° Sr’ dwds ydra Acvadv ewevyduevos cuvérnter, 
“Typby édv, uddrda 8 dna wepirrpépera kuxdwvti. 
Epuvunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory, Arundel. 

This preparation is not,as Mr. Hermann KInpt 
thinks, the same as Devonshire clouted or clotted 
cream, for he has accurately described the acid 
flavour of yoghoort. The representative of clotted 
cream is called kaimac, and is prepared from the 
milk of the common cow, or buffalo cow. Yoghoort 
is by some considered to produce fever. It is 
variously applied, for some have a fancy to wash 
their faces with it. Hype CLARKE. 


The passage in Homer to which Herr Kinpt 


| structing a road. 


on or near the Bushman’s River, a few miles east 
of Port Elizabeth; also in caves in the Kat River 
mountains, across which he had been lately con- 
The stones in question bore 
unquestionable marks of chipping, and varied in 
size from that of a shilling to a crown piece ; 
some of them appeared to be formed of a hard 
clay slate, and others of a porphyritic rock, but 
none of silex or flint proper, as the chalk formation 
is not found in South Africa. They were evidently 
the handiwork of the wild Bushmen, who still are 
found living in caves in the rocky fastnesses in the 
wild region at the head of the Orange River sources, 
but who were at one time spread all over the Cape 
Colony, and with whom the bow and arrow is 
still in use. Mr. Bain, I believe, presented these 


| celts to the Royal Geological Society, in whose 


refers is Iliad vy. 902. On this passage Eustathius | 


(p. 472, 20) says: —Aéyera: pévror omds Kad rd 
yadaxta@des TNS CvKis. C. T. Ramaeer. 


Crostne or THE THames Tunner (4" 8. iv. 
95,.)—In noting this fact it is well to point out an 
inaccuracy in the quotation from The Times, which 
has already gone the round of the papers, but now 
embalmed in “N. & Q.”, will become an historical 
record for future reference. Brunel's initials were 
not “I. 8.,” as given by The Times, but M. L., his 
Christian names being Mark Isambard. The 
tunnel was commenced by Mr. (not Sir) M. I. 
Brunel in 1824. He was knighted in 1841. 

P. Le Neve Foster. 


Tue Dopo’s Porrrarrs (4" 8, iii. 240, 391, 


448.) —— A correspondent of “ N. & Q.” inquired | 


after portraits of the dodo. 
Savary often painted this extinct and curious bird 
in his pictures representing the Golden Age, or 
the Garden of Eden. Unfortunately I can only 
refer your correspondent to two such portraits. 
The pictures which contain them are numbered 
respectively 710 in the Royal Museum of Berlin 
and 133 in the Museum of the Hague. There are 
portraits of the dodo in the British Museum and 
in the Ashmolean, but by whom painted I know 
not. Lately I remarked in the Uttizzi Gallery at 
Florence a small picture, representing a mandrake, 
by Van Kessel. It is numbered 896, and has 
painted on it the words—“ Mandragora del Na- 
drei.” 
the meaning of the word “ Nadrei” to me ? 
H. B. Tomxrys. 

New University Club. 

Frruxt Impiements Found in Sovrnm AFRIca 
(4" 8. ii. 509.) —When Andrew Geddes Bain, the 
well-known Cape geologist, visited this country 
in 1863-4, he brought with him several specimens 
of celts, arrow-heads, &c., similar to the flint im- 
plements found in the chalk and similar forma- 
tions in Europe, which he had found in caverns 


I think that Roland | 


museum no doubt they still are. I believe those 
in the Cape Town museum were also presented to 
it by Mr. Bain, or by Dr. Atherstone of Graham's 
Town, who has also collected many. I do not 
think that Mr. Bain attached much importance to 
their antiquity; but still they are curious as show- 
ing in our own days, although on another con- 
tinent, races of men living pretty much in the 
same state as the makers of the flint implements 
found in the drift were supposed to do in pre- 
historic times. H. Hatt. 

Portsmouth. 

BRADSHAW, THE Reeicrpr (4 8S, ii. 34.)— 
The following extract from the Staffordshire Ad- 
vertiser of July 24, 1869, agrees with my former 
communication : — 

“Greenway Hall, an old farm-house, was oceupied b 
Bradshaw known as the regicide, he being one of the 


judges who voted for the execution of Charles the First; 


he afterwards came to extreme misery and want, and 
after his death his wife was supported by the parish.” 
(North Staffordshire Naturalists’ Field Club.) 

M. J. 


Kensington. 

Cuapman’s Hyswns or Homer (4 S. iii. 28.) 
The copy at Woburn Abbey has on one fly-leat 
“Tsaac Reed, 1786. The MS. dedication is in the 
handwriting of the translator Geo. Chapman. 


| On another fly-leaf — 


Can any of your correspondents explain 


“ ffor ye many Noble fauors, receiu’d of ye righte 
honorable 
The Lord Russell: And desirouse by 
All best seruice, to crowne 
his Lop* for™ graces 
wt continewance ; 
George Chapman 
Humblie inscribes this crowne of all ye Homericall 
Graces and Muses to his Lor* Honor ; 
wishing the same crownde 
aboue Title, 
And establishte past Marble.” 

The engraved title is “ Homer’s Odysses,” Xc. 
There is no name of engraver. “ Imprinted at 
London by Rich. Field for Nathaniel Butler. 

; S. E. Martin. 

Library, Inner Temple. 
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Furrer-movse (4% S. iii. 576.) — Flinter- 
mouse seems to be a corruption of flittermouse 
(Ger. Fledermaus; probably related to flattern, 
to flutter, «. e. to fly with agitation of the wings; 
to the verbs flit, flirt, flear). Writers of the last 
hundred years do not seem to have taken to the 
word flittermouse, howsoever expressive and poeti- 
cal it must be considered. I find it used by Ozell 
in his translation of Rabelais’ Gargantua (book ii. 
chap. xxiv.) :— 

“ After that he greased it with the fat of a bat or flit- 
termouse, to see if it was not written with the sperm of a 
whale, which some call ambergris.”— Vide Ozell’s trans- 
lation, London, 1737, ii. 183. 


In a charming article in the Cornhill Magazine, 
July, 1865, most appropriately called “The Poetry 
of Provincialisms,” there occurs the following 
passage 3=—_ 

“The bat claims half a dozen names [in provincial 
English]. In the eastern counties, from its fluttering, 
wavering flight, it is the flittermouse, the German Fleder- 
naus, Ben Jonson's — 

‘ Giddy flittermouse with leathern wings.’ 
In the south-west, it is the rere-mouse, which means 
exactly the same: the old English hrere-mus, from 
hreran, to flutter: after whom Titania with her fairies 
hunts — 
‘ Rere-mice with their leathern wings 
To make my small elves coats.’ 

In Somersetshire it is the leather-mouse, and in Devon- 
shire the leather-bird, Ben Jonson’s — 

* Bat, and ever a bat, a rere-mouse, 

And bird of twilight.’ 
All these names have been given from close observation, 
and rare instinct with the poetry of truth.” 

I myself have heard the bat called flear-mouse 
or fleer-mouse in the uttermost north of York- 
shire, in the neighbourhood where the diligent 
Rey. J. Graves (born 1760, died 1832) wrote his 
Topographical History of Cleveland (published in 
1808). And I must confess that flitter-mouse, 
rere-mouse, and flear-mouse show a much more 
congenial conception of the people that have first 
used them—much more of the “instinct with the 
poetry of truth,” than the more prosaic expres- | 
sions of leather-mouse, leather-bird, and leather- 
ing-bat. ( Vide ante, 576.) Hermann Kinpt. 
* Germany. 

PENMEN (4" S, iii. 458; iv. 100.)—I do not 
find the following in the list contributed by your 
correspondent JAN ZLE: — ai 

“The Merchant’s Penman, a Copy-Book of the usual 
Hands now in practice by most Book-keepers in Europe. 
By William Banson, folio. Newcastle, 1702.” 

A copy of this publication is in possession of 
the Society of Antiquaries of this town. 

J. MANvEL. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

_BrstioerapuicaL Queries (4 8. iy. 115.)— 
Your correspondent F’. M. S. inquires about a | 
volume in the British Museum. From his de- | 


scription it is evidently the Concilium Buch... 
zu Costencz, §c. Augspurg, von Anthoni Sorg, 
1485, described by Brunet, art. “ Concilium ” 
(5th edit. vol.ii. col. 212.) The Museum copy is 
most assuredly not unique ; for, though rare in fine 
condition, the book is not unfrequently to be met 
with in a more or less battered state. 
MOLINI AND GREEN. 
27, King William Street, Strand, 


Sm Witriam Roger, Knieut, Privy Coun- 
cILLor To James III, (4 S. i. 458.)—I was in 
hopes that some reply would have been made to 
this query, possibly throwing light on a curious 
incident in Scottish history. From the following 
notices, which I have since collected, it would 
seem that the elder “ knight” is probably identical 
with the “ Rogers” hanged at Lauder Bridge. Sir 
J. G. Dalyell (Fragments of Scottish History, 1798, 
p. 56), citing Pinkerton, says: “James III. cul- 


| tivated the sciences, and in his reign William 
| Rogers, a famous English musician, came to Scot- 


land.” Mr. J. Hill Burton (History of Scotland, 
iii. 181) says : “ One of his [ James III. ] favourites, 
named Rogers, was a musician, but whether he 
was some humble performer, or a great composer 
to whom we may attribute the foundation of the 
national music of Scotland, there are no means of 
determining.” And Lindsay of Pitscottie (p. 193) 


| says that James’s “secreit cubicularis and ser- 


vandis wer all hanged [with one exception, Sir 


| John Ramsay of Balmain] in the moneth of Au- 


gust 1481 yeires.” 

Now, if the originals of the three seals described 
by Mr. H. Laing, or, better still, the deeds to which 
they are (or were) attached, are in existence and 
attainable, they might throw some light on the 
matter. The casts of the former seem to have 
been communicated to Mr. Laing by “ Mr. J. C. 
Roger of Mincing Lane ’—a gentleman not un- 
known to the antiquarian world, who, it may 
fairly be presumed, must know something of the 
deeds. These last would possibly settle the fact 
of the knighthood of the father and son, and also 
their relationship. It is curious that the sup- 
— assigned to the father’s shield —“ two 
ions sejant gardant’’—are those of the earldom 
of March, belonging to the king’s brother Alex- 


| ander, Duke of Albany, who is said to have been 


driven into exile through the machinations of 
Cochrane (the upstart Earl of Mar) and James's 
other favourities, AneLo-Scotvs, 


Wurrrrne tHe Cart (2 §. ix. $25.)—It is a 
long time since Unepa asked the meaning of this 
expression, and as I cannot find that an answer 
has been offered, I submit the following :—The 
cat is the domestic animal to which, as suggested 


| by convenience and custom, all household mis- 


chief is attributed, and which therefore, as a scape- 
goat in fact, is made to bear the blame. 
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In the instance given by Unena, the evident | 
meaning is that the self-styled patriots of the | 
French Revolution were given to throw blame 
on some other than themselves: thus the Conven- 
tion blamed Marat, he Dumouriez, and so on to 
Mirabeau. Each found a cat and whipped it for a 
crime of which himself was accused. 

W. T. M. 


PILLoRY 
iv. 116.)—I was at East Looe about six weeks 
ago, and saw the pillory in the same spot which 
it occupied in my boyhood. Wa. PENGELLY. 


Tue Camet: “ Tue Surp or tHe Desert” (4% 
S. iv. 10.) —“ By whom was the camel first called 
‘the ship of the desert’?” would be difficult to 
Say ; but the phrase Merkub elinr—“ the ship of 
the desert,” is used in common parlance by the 
Arabs at this moment. In the same way the 
desert is called Elbahar bella ma—“ the sea with- 
out water.” Many such poetical phrases are used 
by the Arab dwellers in towns, as well as by their 
brethren of the desert; as, for instance, it is no 


gemel elbeit '—“Oh thou camel of the house,” 
meaning, “Oh thou who didst bear the burthen 
of the house.” JosErH Bonomi. 


PARAPHRASE FROM a (4% S. iv. 
—_ stanza quoted by R. G. L. will be found at 


23 of Horace in London fay 1813). It} 


a part of an imitation of the complete ode. 
This work, which consists of imitations of the 
first two books of the odes of Horace, was written 
by James and Horace Smith, the authors of 
Rejected Addresses. D, MACPHATI. 


#€ iscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Scotland, Social and Domestic. Memorials of Life and 
Manners in North Britain, By the Rev. Charles Rocers, 
LL.D., F.S.A. Scotland. (Printed for the Grampian 
Club.) 

If we were asked to say what is the object of The 
Grampian Club, we should be obliged to confess our in- 
ability to do so; and content ourselves with dese 
it as an assemblage of Scottish gentlemen, to whom the 
reading world is 


History of Scotland in the so called “ good old times ;” in 

which, under the heads of Social Customs, Drolleries, 

Public Sports, General Folk-lore, Demons and Appari- 

tions, Witchcraft, and Church Discipline, the author 

gives us a series of anecdotes strung together in a light 
easy style, which makes the book very suitable reading 
for the present season of relaxation. 

A Shakespearian Grammar. An attempt to illustrate 
some of the Differences between Elizabethan and Modern 
English. For the Use of Schools. By E, A. Abbott, 
M.A, (Macmillan.) 

As Mr. Abbott very properly observes, the readers of 

Shakespeare and Bacon find but little difficulty in under- 


AT East Loor, Cornwatt (4 S. | 





| reading upon the Mayors, 


~ . | Pag ants, Games, and Military Exercises of the Citizeag 
uncommon thing in Cairo to hear the widow | 3° : 7 


scream out at the funeral of her husband Ha ya | 


45.)— | 








ribing | 


indebted for the publication by Dr. | 
Rogers of a pleasant book illustrative of the popular 





a 


| standing the words of those authors, either from glo 

or from consideration of the context ; but the diffe; 

of idiom, which are more frequent and less obvious and 
noticeable, they find far more perplexing. The object 
the present little book, which has obviously been 

with great care, is to point out and illustrate these diffex. 7 
ences, It is chiefly intended for the use of schools; bgt) 
many would-be commentators and emendators of Shake 
speare would do wisely to make themselves masters Pe. 
this little Shakespearian Grammar before committing — 
their criticism to the press. 7 


Historical Reminiscences of the City of London 

Livery Companies, By Thomas Arundell, B. D., rane 

&c. (Bentley.) 

The Vicar of Hayton having enjoyed the opportunity 
of examining, not only the treasures of the Co 
Library , but the records of several of the City Companies,” 
communicated the result of his investigations weekly te 
a Yorkshire periodical ; and we presume, the satisfac 
with which they were received by his readers has 


| his inducement to put them forth in their present 


The work has obv iously been a labour of love, and a. 
author is a warm advocate for preserving the powers and 
— of the great corporate bodies of the City of 

ondon: and the book contains a good deal of pleasaaiy 
the Liveries, the Fe 


of London. 


DorsETSHIRE PepiGrees.— Such of our readen@ 
are interested in genealogy may be glad to know tha§y 
Mr. Thomas Parr Henning has published in a separate 
form, No. I. of The Dorsetshire Royal Descent, the Wed 
Pedigree, and the Henning Pedigree, showing the descent 
of several existing noble and county families from Be 
ward ITT. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars and Price, &e., of the following books to be sent — 
the gentleman by whom they are wn ne whose name and addzem: 

xiven for that purpose. 

Ep. HvusBanp, COLLECTION OF REMONSTRANCES, ADDRESSES, 4a 
ORDERS BETWEEN KING AND PARLIAMENT. Folio. 1646. 
ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY AND OBITUARY. 1833 

IspEx TO ROLLS OF PARLIAMENT, Starchy, Pridden, aad th 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL Review. Nos. 1, 2. 

List oF JUSTICES OF PEACE te AT THE ResToRaa 
1660. 

List oF OFFICERS CLAIMING THE SrxTy THOUSAND Porm 
GRANTED BY HIS MAJESTY FOR THE _SELIEY or His Taal 
LOYAL AND INDIGENT PARTY. 4to. |! 

Jous WINSTANLEY, LOYAL MARTY SOLOeT. 8vo. 1663. 

Davip LLOYD, MEMOIRES OF THOSE PERSONAGES WHO SUPEEEED 
FOR .. = 2am LEGIANCE TO THEIR SOVEREIGN FRoM 1637 TO 
Fol. 

Ba xO orve 8, MERCURIUS RustTIcvs. 

M. KSMEBLE, SAXONS IN ENGLAND: a History « 
Mo. ‘om monwealth till the Norman Conquest. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

LvMINA REFLEXA: Auctore P. Philippo Picinello, ex Italico Lal 
reddidit D. Angustinus Erath. Fol. Francf. 1702. 

Ii. ScomeLL, COLLECTION OF ACTS AND ORDINANCES OF Geseed 
Usk MADE IN THE LONG arya Fol. 1654. 

Surtees Society Publications, 1—3, 57, 9—12, 4—33, 2628, 3132, 

Wanted by Edward Peacock, Bea. "Botheaioed Manor, Brigg- 


12mo. 1647. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


CATALOcUE OF ART Books. All Additions and Gas 
uld be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Mua 


UNIVERSAL 
ections sho 
Le yndon, W. 
Irtch Rivers named in ee. Faerie ueen, * by Mr. Keightley; 
dictine Hostels at Oxford, by Mr. Watford Statue of Niobe, pl 
ot postponed until next week, 
line 24, for “Schiller” sal 


other articles are unavoida 
ERRaTtM.—ith 8S. iv. p. 
“ Schilter.’ 

A Reading Case for holding ¢ he weekly numbers of “ N. & Q” s = 
ready, and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price ls. 
or, free by post, direct from the Publisher, for ls. 8d. 
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